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Keep SRT 
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Mrs. A. M. Woodruff 
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New York City 


Dear Reader: 


Several years ago I asked all friends of Soviet 
Russia Today to join with me in purchasing gift sub- 
scriptions to libraries. You responded very generously 
and together we were able to obtain thousands of read- 
ers that otherwise would not have been reached with the 
magazine's message of peace and friendship. 





I am now informed by the editors that the more than 
six thousand gift subscriptions to libraries may have 
to be dropped. This would be a dreadful calamity at a time 
when the need is greater than ever for bringing the truth 
about the USSR to the American people. 


Now, when these library funds are about to be ex- 
hausted, I am again appealing to you to help replenish 
them. We simply cannot afford to lose the tens of thou- 
sands of library readers of Soviet Russia Today. 





You have only to look at today's war headlines 
to realize that your financial help must be forthcoming. 
I urge you to join in providing it. 


I am told that if you wish, you may designate 
specific libraries for your contribution at the rate of 
$1 for a year's subscription. But whether you designate 
a library or not, the need for funds is most urgent. 


Please send in your contribution today. 


Sincerely, 


, er Wer 4/ 


SRT gift subscriptions must not lapse. Here is my contribution 


to keep SRT in the libraries. | enclose $ 


Name 


(If you want your contribution to be used for specific 
libraries, list them below) 








¥ 








Address 








City 
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WOMEN FOR PEACE 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

I have much hope for the peace 
movement in this country. Our area 
has organized into a Women for Peace 
organization, comprising women from 
all walks of life and from such or- 
ganizations as PTA, NAACP, League 
of Women Voters, the trade unions. 

Our first objective is to obtain 5,000 
signatures of women for peace on a 
petition addressed to President Truman 
and containing our aims which are: 

1. The banning of the manufacture 
and use of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons throughout the world. 

2. That President Truman take the 
initiative and confer with the heads 
of all other governments in the world 
to insure a lasting peace. 

3. We plan to have a woman from 
our original committee take the sig- 
natures to Washington. We _ sent 
President Truman a telegram inform- 
ing him of the organizing of Women 
for Peace and telling him we stand 
ready to back him in any movement 
for peace. 

Mrs. Besse Strasburger 
Red Bank, N. J. 


CAN'T SCARE RUSSIA 
To Soviet Russia Today: 

Since President Truman gave the go- 
sign to the Atomic Commission and 
told them to go ahead with the H- 
bomb, I have a question to ask: How 
are they going to experiment with 
that H-bomb if it is true, what the 
scientists say, that the explosion of 
an H-bomb will kill everybody and 
everything living and will destroy 
even vegetables, plants and flowers? 

And experiments we must make. 
We knew from the study of science 
that the atom can be divided under 
pressure and bombardment, still it 
cost us two billion dollars for ex- 
perimentation to produce the first 
bomb. How is it about the H-bomb? 
If they, the scientists, experiment with 
the H-bomb, we stand a good chance to 
be the first ones killed, because we 
would be the first ones to inhale the 
vitiated atmosphere. 

They, the scientists, talk in a general 
way, but don’t mention anything about 
Americans being the first ones to be 
killed. I have asked this question of 
a good many people and nobody knows 
the answer. 

Is America just trying to frighten 
Russia and so naive as to believe that 
Russia is going to fall for it? 

1. Walter 
Lincoln, Il. 


LEARN FROM THEM 
To Soviet Russia Today: 


The great peacetime projects in the 
USSR could find their duplicate here. 





We need to protect our land. Maybe 
you did not read about our 100-mile 
wind blowing away the soil of the 
Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas. A 
terrific dust storm! We should have 
been protecting our land when condi- 
tions were favorable. 

My father and brother have said: 
“He who plants a tree or shrub is a 
world benefactor.” Long before we 
did anything about conservation, they 
pleaded for it locally, in the state and 
U.S. Government. 

We are lax. We need prosperity by 
abundance rather than scarcity. The 
day may come when we will remember 
our destruction of food and our land 
has failed to yield. 

I am so glad that you print the stor- 
ies of the USSR land protection. We 
may learn something from them before 
it is too late. 


Mary Roe Hull 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


A BOOK THAT INFORMS 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

“Moscow Correspondent,” by Ralph 
Parker, appears to be one of the most 
objectively truthful books ever written 
about the Soviet Union and certainly 
the one to give the keenest insight into 
post-war conditions. . 

The author is obviously not seeing 
events through rose-colored glasses or 
in the spirit of blind partisanship. 
This, in my opinion, makes it all the 
more important that truth-seeking 
Americans should read this intensely 
interesting book, if they wish to be 
really well informed about the most 
controversial issue of our time. 

Robert Shillaker 
Los Angeles, California 


A NOTE OF GRATITUDE 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

I am sending you the enclosed con- 
tribution to help you continue ycur 
work. I want to take this opportunity 
to express my gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to every member of your staff for 
their devotion and the sacrifices they 
are undoubtedly making to continue 
publication of your magazine and thus 
to enlighten its readers and admirers 
as to the true facts and reasons for 
the “cold war” and to help bring Peace 
on Earth in the true sense of the 
word. 

S. P. Slavin 
Stamford, Conn. 


Our Cover shows a young gladiola 
specialist, a Moscow schoolgirl whose 
hobby is the scientific raising of these 
flowers. For other photos of young 
Soviet naturalists, see pages 16 and 17. 
Photos in this issue unless otherwise 
specified are from Sovfoto. 








You Can Help Win the Peace 


ROUND THE WORLD more than a hundred million people HAVE 
A already signed the Stockholm appeal of the World Peace 
Congress, demanding the outlawing of atomic weapons and 
the branding as a war criminal of the government that first 
uses atomic weapons against any other country. 

The American people, who have for many months been 
signing various peace petitions, are now adding their votes to 
this worldwide referendum for peace. 

The virtue and value of the Stockholm appeal is that it 
goes to the very heart of the war danger in calling for the 
abolition of the weapons of mass destruction, on which the 
warmakers are placing their greatest reliance. 

It is couched in such*Simple and compelling terms that 
people of any political or religious persuasion, people of any 
nationality may sign, without any infringement of their 
individual convictions. 

Signers are not required to assess blame for the state of the 
world today, to support any government or way of life or 
political ideology. They need only agree that mass murder 
of civilian populations is a crime against humanity. 

A three month campaign for five million American signa- 
tures to this appeal was launched at a meeting called by the 
Peace Information Center held in New York City on June 8 
jointly with the National Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions. The function of the Center is to act as a 
clearing house for the gathering and distribution of news on 
all the varied peace activities developing in this country, so 
meagerly reported in the general press. The signature cam- 
paign is being organized by a special ad hoc committee. 

As our contribution to this vital effort, we are publishing 
on the opposite page a facsimile of the Campaign Committee’s 
appeal. We call on every single one of our readers to sign. 

When you have signed and gotten others to sign, tear out 
the page and send it in to the Campaign Committee, and ask 
them to send you a supply of ballots. 

Circulate them among your neighbors and friends, take 
them with you to your shop, your office, your club, your 
church. Take them on summer outings. Get the people in 
your family, on your block, in your community to sign. 

This is a small and simple act. But multiplied many thou- 
sands of times, it can save the lives of your brothers, husbands, 
sons, your sisters, wives and daughters. It can save your own 
life, for there is no place for anyone to hide from atom bombs. 
It can save the lives of millions throughout the world. 

If war should come, could you ever forgive yourself for not 
helping in this small way to avert it? If the peace should be 
secured, as it must be, could you ever regret that your action 
contributed to the great and noble action of the people of the 
world which demanded and won the greatest of all human 
rights, the right to life itself? 

Do not delay. Give an hour, a day, a week of your life to 
save for people everywhere the precious months and years of 
life in which to love, to work, to enjoy the beauties of the 
natural world and the fruits of generations of men’s creative 
efforts of hand or brain, to create new material and spiritual 
beauty on this earth. 

Enroll today in this great crusade to secure peace not only 
for many generations, but forever! ; 


Five Million American Signatures Sought 


HE MEETING AT WHICH THE CAMPAIGN FOR SIGNATURES WAS 
launched was presided over by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, great 
Negro scholar and leader in the struggle for the rights of his 


own people and all people for freedom from exploitation and 
wal, 
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On the platform were the Americans who presented peace 
appeals to the parliaments of France and the Soviet Union, 
and who participated in recent meetings of the permanent 
committee of the World Peace Congress in Stockholm and in 
London—Johannes Steel, Rockwell Kent, Paul Robeson, 
Albert Kahn, O. John Rogge. 

These speakers brought word of the swelling chorus of 
peace rising in every country of the world, in Europe, in 
Asia, in the Middle and Far East, in Africa, in Latin America, 
in all the colonial and semi-colonial countries. Everywhere the 
campaign for signing the Stockholm appeal, now become a 
world-wide appeal, is in full swing. 

In the Soviet Union, in the People’s Democracies, in the 
new Chinese Democratic Republic, the appeal is being signed 
not only by practically the whole adult population, but by 
heads of government and cabinet ministers and members of 
Parliament. 

In the Western countries the people’s movement for peace 
is supported not only by great numbers of trade unionists and 
farmers, but by foremost statesmen, scientists, writers, musi- 
cians, educators, religious leaders—the very cream of the 
earth’s people. In France, the Attorney General has signed, 
as well as the President of the Court of Appeals, the Supreme 
Court of France, and four of its members. In Italy, where 


_ 40,000 local peace committees are functioning, Orlando, 


Premier in the days following World War I, has signed, the 
whole Assembly of Sicily, mayors and officials of hundreds of 
local communities. 

Dr. Gene Weltfish, of the Congress of American Women, 
brought news of the heroic peace efforts of the women of 
Europe and Asia. 

Marcel Scherer, New York representative of the National 
Labor Conference for Peace, gave a stirring report of the 
development of the grass roots labor movement which has for 
months been collecting signatures for peace in cities and 
communities throughout the country, and is now broadening 
its campaign to include the Stockholm demands. 

The meeting was told of the mobilization of the young 
people of America who are joining the youth of the world 
in their determination to fight for jobs and peace, never again 
to be used as cannon fodder, but to live out their lives to their 
full span. 

Word was brought to the meeting of the results of the 
Mid-Century Conference for Peace in Chicago, called by the 
Committee for Peaceful Alternatives, which brought together 
649 people, broadly representative of the widest groups of 
religious and professional people. In panel sessions valuable 
discussions took place setting forth a course of action to 
replace the cold war with constructive measures for opening 
up East-West trade, initiating American-Soviet negotiations 
for peace, strengthening the United Nations. The Conference 
unanimously resolved on the mobilization of support for the 
appeal of the International Red Cross to all Governments 
signatory to the Geneva Convention on the rules of war, to 
reach agreement on prohibition of atomic weapons and all 
non-directed weapons of mass destruction. 

Speakers at the New York meeting reported on plans to 
send an impressive American delegation to the Second World 
Peace Congress to be held in Genoa, Italy, next October, by 
which time not only a hundred million but hundreds of 
millions of people will have signed the peace appeal. 

Rev. Joseph Fletcher of the Cambridge Theological Semr 
nary told of his participation in the great Australian Peace 
Congress, one of the many national peace congresses being 
organized throughout the world. He brought a message from 
the people of Australia, asking the American people to jo!M 
with them in banning atomic war. 

The climax of the meeting came in the stirring songs and 
words of the great and beloved American leader, Paul Robe- 
son, who issued a warning to the warmakers that they ha 
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OUR HAND CAN STOP ATOMIC WAR! 


SESE. SST ee epee — Eee — REE te eee 
ag = ni Ron oe . . 


Thruout the world— 


In China, Italy, Israel, in England and Brazil, in 
France and Mexico, in Finland and Poland, Sweden 
and the Soviet Union, in Africa and India and in 
the United States— 

Tens of millions of people of all faiths and creeds, 
all races are signing this appeal. 







“| PEACE 
: APPEAL 


ng | © We demand the outlawing of the atomic weapons as instruments of aggression 
and mass murder of peoples. 


If we, the people say NO to war 
THERE WILL BE PEACE. 
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a — appeal was issued at Stockholm in March, 1950, by the “World Committee in Defense of Peace.” 

oin rygve Lie, Secretary of the United Nations, said of this Committee: “I bless everyone, every man and 
women, who works for peace.” (New York Times, May, 1950) 

(Circulate this Petition and write to the Committee for additional Petitions) 

) : Return to: 

° Campaign Committee for the World Peace Appeal—P. O. Box 139, Grand Central Station, New York City 
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better look out before trying to impose their will upon the 
people of the colonial countries who are marching toward 
national liberation and will oppose with all their mighty and 
growing strength any country which tries to push them back 
into a state of dependence; upon the people of Mississippi 
and Alabama who have had enough of Jim Crow and will 
fight no war to support a way of life of which this evil is part; 
upon the people of the world who have had enough of war. 

“The time has come,” declared Paul Robeson, “when it is 
no longer enough to ask for peace. The time has come FOR 


THE PEOPLE TO IMPOSE THE PEACE!” 


Jail Will Not Still Their Voices 


T THE CONCLUSION OF THE MEETING SHIRLEY GRAHAM, THE 

writer, rose to remind the audience that Eugene Dennis, 
Secretary of the Comminist Party, was in jail; that George 
Marshall, Chairman of the Civil Rights Congress, was behind 
bars; that the day before, Dr. Edward Barsky, Howard Fast 
and nine other members of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee had been incarcerated, and that within the hour, 
John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo, the first two of 
the Hollywood Ten, would entrain for Washington where 
they would next day be imprisoned. She called upon the 
audience to join in the escort of honor accompanying these 
devoted fighters for peace and freedom to the station. 

Thousands of people, singing and cheering, gathered at the 
train gates to exchange courage and inspiration with the two 
men whose going to jail, like those who went before them, 
threatens the freedom of the whole American people. 

That this large group of political prisoners has followed 
Eugene Dennis to jail should bring home to the American 
people the fact that the drive to outlaw the Communist Party, 
as was the case in Hitler Germany, is aimed at all democratic, 
progressive, peace-loving Americans. 

These people, doctors, lawyers, writers, educators, trade 
union leaders, parents, mothers, are fine and gifted people, 
whose lives have been spent in service to their people and 
humanity, in enriching our country’s culture, in upholding 
its democratic traditions. . 

They are held in contempt of the Un-American Committee, 
which by trying to probe their political beliefs and brand 
work for peace as treason, in itself holds in contempt the 
American Constitution and Bill of Rights, and whose former 
chairman, J. Parnell Thomas, is now himself serving a jail 
sentence for the Un-American act of stealing government 
funds. 

These people are in jail because they defended the welfare 
and the civil rights of the American people, because they 
have continued to fight in the postwar period for the anti- 
fascist aims for which the war was fought. They are in jail 
for their opposition to a new world war which, planned in 
alliance with our fascist enemies, and against our greatest 
wartime ally, would reverse the victory we won, and mean 
that millions died in vain, but whose final outcome would 
be something quite else than its instigators intend. 

The leadership of these people can ill be spared in the 
fight for peace. But what the stupid people who put them in 
jail fail to understand is that jail will not still their voices, 
and that for each one of them, thousands more will rise and 
carry on their work for peace. 


Trygve Lie’s Peace Mission 


ig | BLESS EVERYONE, EACH MAN AND WOMAN WHO FIGHTS FOR 
peace,” was UN Secretary Trygve Lie’s reaction to the 
World Peace Congress’s appeal for banning atomic warfare. 

The fact that the Secretary of the United Nations has 
undertaken the responsibility of acting as a mediator for peace 
has brought new hope to the peace forces of the world. 
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Mr. Lie returned from his trip to France, England and the 
USSR with the firm conviction that all the people of Europe 
want peace, and that the Soviet leaders are ready to negotiate 
to that end. 

In the Soviet capital, Trygve Lie was warmly welcomed. 
Stalin granted him a ninety minute interview, as against the 
grudging twenty minutes accorded by President Truman 
before he left. He also conferred with Deputy Premier 
Molotov, Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky, Deputy Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko and many other Soviet leaders and 
people. He conferred with the Chinese Ambassador to Mos- 
cow. At a press conference before leaving Moscow, he said 
he had discussed the question of Chinese representation in the 
UN, the cold war, the need for periodic high level Security 
Council meetings, and control of atomic energy. Mr. Lie 
declared that the aspirations of the Soviet leaders for peace 
had been the keynote of all his conversations with them, that 
all the exchanges of views had been of the most positive kind, 
and that he was confident the Soviet leaders retained faith in 
the UN and wanted it to be a working organization. 

On his return to this country, Mr. Lie received an enthv- 
siastic mass welcome from the UN staff at Lake Success, 
where three thousand UN employees representing forty-five 
countries gathered to greet him. He told them: 


It is the target of the UN that there shall be peace and no more 
cold war. We are comrades in arms in a peace organization. It 
will take time, but be patient, and the time will come when nobody 
will talk about cold war, and when the aims of the nations will be 
peace and only peace. 


At a press conference the same day, President Truman, 
questioned about the Lie mission, answered churlishly that 
he “knew nothing” of the UN leader’s efforts. 

On June 6, Mr. Lie sent a letter to all fifty-nine UN mem- 
ber nations, attaching a report on his efforts to compose the 
differences among the Big Four and the ten-point peace 
program he had laid before them. 

Mr. Lie made it clear that his main immediate effort is 
to bring about the admission of the Chinese People’s 
Republic to the United Nations, a matter on which he has 
been working for months and which he hopes may be solved 
before the fall UN meeting. He said in his letter: 


It is evident that no significant progress can be made while the 
members of the United Nations remain sharply divided on the 
question of the representation of one of the permanent members of 
the Security Council—the Republic of China. It is necessary that 
this question be settled. 


The memorandum on the peace program opened: 


As Secretary General, it is my firm belief that a new and great 
effort must be attempted to end the so-called “cold war” and to 
set the world once more upon a road that will offer greater hope 
of lasting peace. 


He reaffirmed his conviction regarding the possibility of 
peaceful co-existence among all the great powers and called 
for action on the basis of this belief. Indirectly referring to 
such arrangements as the North Atlantic Pact, he said that 
regional remedies could not bring any reliable security. 

The main points of his program for achieving peace through 
the United Nations were, briefly summarized, as follows: 

Periodic meetings of the Security Council, as provided by 
the UN Charter, for high level review of outstanding issues, 
as well as use of other UN resources for mediation and pt- 
vate Big Five consultations. A new attempt toward inter 
national control of atomic energy, effective in preventing its 
use for war and promoting its use for peaceful purposes. 
A new attempt at controlling the armaments race in both 
mass destruction and conventional weapons. Acceptance 0 
the principle of universality of UN membership, with admis 
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A FRESH BREEZE 


The banner reads "For a 
Durable Peace!" The crowd 
outside carries anti-war slo- 
gans. Blowing away, with 
certain identifiable charac- 
ters, are the H-Bomb, the 
North Atlantic Pact, the 
Marshall Plan and all the 


other instruments of war. 
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—Drawn by I. Semenov, from 
Komsomolskaya Pravda 


sion of pending applicants. A sound program of technical 
assistance for economic development of undeveloped countries. 
More vigorous use of UN agencies to bring about higher 
standards of living, full employment, wider observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms throughout the 
world, and to promote peacefully the advancement of colonial 
and dependent peoples toward a place of equality. 

Mr. Lie announced that he was contemplating putting this 
program before the Security Council and the General Assem- 
bly. Calling it only a starting point, he concluded: “The 
world can never accept the thesis of despair—the thesis of 
irrevocable and irreconcilable conflict.” 

On June 7, Secretary Acheson made a statement repulsing 
both Trygve Lie’s efforts to bring about the admission of the 
People’s Republic of China to the United Nations, and the 
ten-point peace program. 

What was of the greatest significance was that the state- 
ment as originally given out was hastily recalled and reissued 
in a somewhat modified form, indicating the influence of 
_ pressure for peace, and the fact that, as reported from 
Lake Success, Mr. Lie’s efforts are supported by the majority 
of UN member nations. 

In the second version a sentence stating that the U.S. 
Government would continue to vote against the admission 
of the new Chinese Republic to the United Nations was 
omitted, leaving only the statement that we would accept the 
decision of any organ of the United Nations made by the 
necessary majority. The word “coercion” was substituted for 
“blackmail” in describing the Soviet attitude on the Chinese 
issue. In an overt slur against Mr. Lie, the original statement 
said that “neither Mr. Lie nor anyone else could suddenly 
ease world tensions by waving a magic wand.” The revised 
sentence read, “There is no magic which can remove suddenly 
the tensions that now exist.” 

However, the essence of Mr. Acheson’s statement to the 
eflect that there could be no successful negotiations between 
the USSR and the Western powers and that the only road 
to peace is through the U.S. Government's creating “situations 
of strength,” in other words, that we shall continue to rely 
ona policy of building up superior armed force, remained. 


Opposition to War Policy Grows 


: GROWING STRENGTH OF THE WORLD PEACE MOVEMENT 
coupled with the rising resentment abroad of United States 
Policies are causing dismay in Washington circles. The press 
has recently been filled with dispatches on the hatred and dis- 
trust of U.S. policies throughout the world. 

U.S. News and World Report, in its issue of June 6, wrote: 


Underneath the surface, tide of opinion is running against the 
U.s. in both Europe and Asia. Resistance to U.S. ideas is growing. 
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Irritation with U.S. power and behavior is mounting. U.S. popu- 


larity overseas is fading . . . most people think an all-out cold war 
can only end in shooting war. Average person on the Continent, or 
around the rim of Asia, is backing away from war . . . he’s beginning 
to blame the U.S., rightly or wrongly, for pushing the world toward 
World War III. 

Drew Middleton, in an article in the N. Y. Times Magazine, 
June 6, wrote of the complete revulsion from war encountered 
in the widest circles in Europe, their fear of U.S. military 
plans and concern over the failure of our country to accept 
Soviet feelers for peace talks. 

New York Herald Tribune columnist Walter Lippmann 
on June 1st bewailed the “damnable obsession” that is losing 
for America the confidence of people everywhere by “explain- 
ing that everything we do, every decision we take, is based 
on strategical calculations about war.” 

The Administration’s alarms have been apparent in recent 
speeches by President Truman and Secretary Acheson, which 
have sought to cover up our war policies with words of peace. 

On June 1 the President stated blithely that the world was 
nearer to peace than at any time in the past five years. But the 
very same day, he refuted his own words in asking Congress 
for a new $1,220,500,000 appropriation to arm nations 
around the world against “the increasingly bold and menacing 
activities of Russia.” 

Secretary Acheson delivered his report to Congress on the 
recent meetings of the Western Foreign Ministers and the 
Atlantic Pact Council in an unusually restrained tone. Now 
he is seeking to have the phrase “cold war” dropped. But the 
hour is far too late to conceal the actuality behind soft words, 
and both policies and phrases still add up to the theory of in- 
evitable war and reliance on armed force alone. The very con- . 
fusions and fears of the war makers intensify the danger that 
they will embark on some military adventure. 


Results of Acheson Parleys 


HE RESULTS OF SECRETARY ACHESON’S TRIP CONFIRM THIS. 

The main purpose of the conferences was to rebuild Ger- 

many’s armed might as a base for aggression against the USSR, 

and prepare the way for the full integration of the Bonn 

regime into the Atlantic bloc. The decision on building up 

“collective balanced forces” of the Atlantic Pact countries, 
(Continued on page 22) 





Next Un-American Committee victim may well be 
Rev. Richard Morford, Director, National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, whose case, thrown out on 
a technicality by the Supreme Court, which refused to 
face the main issue, will be retried in Washington Dis- 
trict Court the end of June. Support the NCASF in its 
fight against this attempt to repress its right to work 
for American-Soviet Friendship and peace! 

















“NO WAR, NO PEACE” 


by 
JAMES S. ALLEN 


N HIS new book* the master cartel 
politico attempts to whip up the cold 
war. Of course, Dulles denies that he 
wants war. He says war is not inevitable. 
In fact, he states it can be averted. To 
this end he has nothing to offer but 
more cold war, the perfection of a policy 
which he calls “no war, no peace.” 

By “no war” he means no immediate 
preventative war, since he believes the 
United States is still not strong enough, 
and in any case that the feeling for 
peace among the people is so intense 
they will not support it. By “no peace” 
Dulles means no agreement with the 
Soviet Union, except on minor points 
where the outcome would prove “prac- 
tical or advantageous.” 

By “no war, no peace” the high priest 
of bipartisan policy hopes to gain the 
opportunity to transform the world bal- 
ance of power in favor of the United 
States to the point where it can either 
negotiate or wage war with advantage. 


Prime Mover in Cold War 


This is the kernel of his thought. The 
reasoning by which he arrives at these 
conclusions is in some ways illuminating, 
and in any case of special interest. Dulle: 
has been a prime mover in the cold 
war from the beginning, and has just 
taken on the post of supreme Republican 
adviser to the State Department. His 
views can be taken as fairly indicative 
of the prevailing approach of the Ad- 
ministration as well as of the Republican 
‘Party, at least its dominant Dewey- 
Vandenberg wing. The policy advocated 
by Dulles in this book was carried for- 
ward into the recent London conference 
of the Big Three Atlantic war alliance, 
and was expressed almost verbatim by 
Dean Acheson in his report to Congress 
on the London confab. Moreover, as 
head of Sullivan & Cromwell—the law 
firm which served as broker in the for- 
mation of our biggest trusts and in the 
creation of leading world cartels—and 
as a director in his own right of Inter- 
national Nickel Ltd. and other corpo- 
rations, Dulles carries the direct blessings 
of Wall Street. 


* WAR OR PEACE, by John Foster Dulles, 
Macmillan, New York, 1950. 274 pp. Cloth 
$2.50; Paper $1.00. 
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His basic position on war or peace can 
be summed up by two quotations from 
his book. The first gives his estimate of 
world relations since the war: 

“There has been a very definite shift 
in the balance of power in the world, 
and that shift has been in favor of Soviet 
Communism.” (p. 163) 

The other gives his twisted reason for 
believing peace is possible and feasible, 
essentially the same reason advanced by 
the State Department “theorist” George 
Kennan (Mr. X) some two years ago: 

“I believe that peace depends upon 
the growing internal difficulties of Soviet 
Communism and its inability to consoli- 
date its present and prospective areas 


of conquest.” (pp. 250-51) 
Strength of Soviet Ideas 


In connection with his first estimate, 
which is correct, Dulles grudgingly 
makes some very significant admissions. 
He concedes that in world influence the 
Soviet Union has been growing faster 
than the United States. He hurls against 
the Soviet Union epithets such as he 
never used against Nazism, having 
been an appeaser during the entire era 
of the struggle for collective security and 
having devoted his energies during the 
war to the safeguarding of Anglo- 
American-German cartel relations. But 
despite himself Dulles must admit the 
strength of Soviet ideas. He is very 
sensitive to the fact that they play a role 
in the world today such as was played 
by the ideals of the American revolu- 
tionists of ’76. 

He cannot help but admit that the 
popularity of the Soviet Union is due to 
its constant leadership in the struggle 
for peace, while the United States 
appears more and more militaristic be- 
cause of its constant emphasis upon 
armaments, bases, and military alliances, 
not to speak of the terror bombs. He is 
fearful lest the United States lose what- 
ever support still remains among the 
peoples of the world, even cur alleged 
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allies. He sees the danger of isolation 
of the United States, a danger which he 
prefers to call “strangulation,” although 
Dulles himself is responsible for the 
policies which have made our country 
anathema to the rest of the world. He 
therefore urges—but no more than as 
a device of the cold war—that the mili- 
tary play a less prominent role in the 
making of foreign policy. Believe it or 
not, he holds up the Soviet Union as an 
example to follow in keeping paramount 
at all. times political issues and civilians 
power. In fact, he must concede that 
the threat of using military power is 
absent in Soviet policy. More, he says 
blithely—as if the entire cold war hys 
teria is not based on the contrary as- 
sumption—that there is no imminent 
danger of the Soviet forces marching 
anywhere. 

All this is said in deepest rancor and 
in unctuous envy, to substantiate the 
central thesis that we will be “strangu- 
lated” by the Soviet Union (mind you— 
by ideas, not by force) unless we get on 
with the cold war in real earnest. 


Peace Without Substance 


Now, on the other side of Dulles 
argument we find none of the real sub- 
stance of peace. Peace is to come—not 
from a persistent effort by the United 
States to establish a basis for peace with 
the Soviet Union, but as the result of 
the breakdown of the Soviet “empire,” 
by which Dulles means the people's 
democracies of Eastern Europe and the 
New China, as well as the USSR. 

Some have been awaiting this event 
for the past three decades. But Dulles 
prefers the dynamic approach. If this 
is the process by which peace is to be 
obtained, then the disintegration of the 
Socialist states should be hastened by a 
better and bigger “Project X”—that 15, 
more espionage, more sabotage, mort 
effective “Voices of America,” providing 
something worthwhile can be said ove! 
them. In the meantime, the Americal 
position is to be strengthened strate: 
gically in preparation for the Big Day: 

As is befitting a churchman always 
identified with the reactionary wing al 
Protestantism in America, which has its 
own accord with the Vatican in the 
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crusade against “communism,” Dulles 
places the proper importance upon the 
need to attain “spiritual” leadership of 
the world. This is a favorite word in 
Dulles’ lexicon, but this part of his book 
is singularly barren, vague, and almost 
helpless. He pleads desperately for new 
techniques in the war of ideas, but as 
to the idcas themselves we find nothing 
but shopworn phrases about the sup- 
posed freedom of capitalism, clothed in 
a nostalgia for the old days when capi- 
talism had the world to itself. 

When Dulles gets to the hard facts of 
cold war, he speaks more plainly and 
with greater vigor. As he has done so 
often: before, Dulles indicates in this 
book the next point of pressure in build- 
ing the new war alliance. That point re- 
mains Western Europe, and the task to 
which he gives priority above all others 
is the “unification” of Western Europe, 
including Bonn Germany and Britain. 
He complains that this bipartisan team 
has been too soft in demanding the in- 
tegration and coordination of the Mar- 
shall Plan countries, out of fear, he 
hastens to explain, lest pressure along 
these lines would give additional al- 
though “unjustified” support to Commu- 
nist charges that the United States is 
colonizing Europe. Now Dulles believes 
the matter so urgent, he is willing to 
risk defeat on the “spiritual” level in 
order to avoid an even greater defeat in 
the material test of power. He urges un- 
relenting pressure for “unification” be. 
fore it is too late, that is, before the 
movement for the reunification of Ger- 
many becomes too strong. He expresses 
alarm lest the rise of German “national. 
ism” will shift Germany to the Soviet 
side, which has markets and other ad- 
vantages to offer, or at best place Ger- 
many in a stronger bargaining position 
in relation to the Atlantic alliance 
powers. He believes if Germany is not 
to be lost entirely, and with it Europe 
and its dependent colonial empires es- 
pecially in Africa, the Ruhr rump must 
be attached as quickly as possible to the 
misshapen and strangulated entity called 
Western Europe. 


Weakness in Colonial World 


Dulles must admit defeat in China, 
and he is worried over the success of 
the Chinese Revolution with its rever- 
berations throughout Southeast Asia. He. 
hopes some way can be found to get 
closer to colonial nationalism, in other 
words to stem the revolutionary tide 
while also outmaneuvering the old colo- 
nial powers by breaking into their long- 
established colonial monopolies. Here 
too he must make damaging admissions, 
which reveal the vital weakness of the 
United States throughout the colonial 
world. Some kind of Asiatic pact against 
Communism would be desirable, accord. 
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—by the Kukryniksi, from Pravda 


A Lesson in Dictation 


ing to him, but only if the initiative were 
to come from India, since American 
prestige is so low as a result of its role 
in China and its connivance in the cur- 
rent colonial wars that it cannot expect 
real allies in that part of the world' 
Therefore, relying upon the Japanese 
base guarded by MacArthur, there is to 
be more or less of a holding action in 
Asia, while Western Europe is to be 
strengthened as the central focus of 
American power abroad. 

Nothing in this book indicates that 
Dulles and his fellow war-pact makers in 
Washington are seriously considering an 
approach towards American-Soviet nego- 
tiations. There is to be no “deal” until 
the balance of power in the world is 
changed decisively in favor of monopoly- 
ridden and fascist-ridden United States, 
and should such a condition prevail, the 
United States then would be ready for 
war, “spiritually” as well as strategically. 
Dulles prides himself on the role he 
played at the very first Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in London in 1945, 
where he claims he prevailed upon 
Byrnes to turn abruptly from all wartime 
agreements with the Soviet Union, and 
open the era of “non-appeasement,” 
meaning no agreement with the Soviet 
Union. According to him, the dumping 
of the anti-Axis coalition was “good 
riddance,” a dark chapter in American 
foreign policy, wiped off the books for 
good. 

I have been unable to find the slight- 
est trace of liberalism in this book, as 
some reviewers claim to have unearthed. 
The myth of Dulles’ liberalism arise: 
from his occasionally circumspect use of 
words, and especially from his approach 
to the United Nations. Dulles wants a 
longer period of preparation for war, 
therefore he also wants to preserve the 
United Nations as a medium for the 
policy of “no war, no peace.” Hoover 


thinks the United Nations offers too 
many advantages to the Soviet Union 
and the peace forces and should be 
discarded. Dulles wants to hold on to 
the United Nations as an instrument of 
the cold war policy, as a device for gain- 
ing time, as a corral in which unwilling 
allies can be gathered. He therefore 
urges that the United Nations be kept 
going, even cautiously suggesting the 
admission of the new China—if and 
when the People’s Government proves 
its power to rule, as if it has not already 
done so a thousand times over. He even 
concedes, according to his count, that 
one-third the people of the world are in 
the Socialist sector, a reality that should 
be recognized by representation in the 
United Nations, carefully restricted to a 
ceiling of one-third of the votes, which 
still permits the Anglo-American bloc to 
dominate. This may be coldly-calculated 
cold war tactics, for which Dulles, long 
practiced in the careful allocation of 
cartel votes, deserves full credit. But if 
this be liberalism, it has indeed fallen to 
the lowest depths it has ever reached in 
America. 


Role of Peace Forces 


This, then, is the policy of “no war, 
no peace.” In many ways the book 
reflects the weaknesses and uncertainties 
of the leaders of the new war alliance 
and their fear of the world peace move- 
ment. But the policy remains to intensify 
the cold war, which engenders war, 
which has no outcome if pursued to its 
end but war. It is the same policy which 
has already greatly alarmed many Amer- 
icans, and caused them to join the fight 
for peace. It can be changed, providing 
the present movement for peace rises in 
crescendo and forces a shift from a 
policy of no agreement at any cost to a 
policy of agreement for peace. 








A VISIT T0 LYSENKO 


by 
J. D. BERNAL, F.R.S. 


NE OF THE THINGS our dele- 
gation particularly wanted to see be- 

fore leaving the Soviet Union was Lysen- 
ko’s establishment. The general impression 
one gets of the Soviet Union is quite 
different when one is there, even to a 
person like myself, who has spent a 
great deal of time in reading about it 
and studying it, and who has earlier 
memories of it. The impressions we 
formed were so different from what we 
expected, and I think that applied most 
of all in the case of Lysenko. Quite 
honestly, I do not think anyone who has 
not at least had the time we had with 
Lysenko can make any judgment, not 
so much on whether he is right or 
wrong, but—a far more important point 
—vn what it is all about. It is so different 
from what we are accustomed to in bio- 
logical science, both intrinsically and in 
its relationship to practical work, that 
you really have to see what is going on, 
to talk to Lysenko, to get the hang of it. 
I was lucky, before I met Lysenko, to 
get hold of a book which you can now 
buy here, The Selected Works of 
Michurin.* Until I read that book, my 
knowledge of Michurin was derived 
from popular journalistic accounts, and 
from an extremely beautiful film shown 
by the Soviet Embassy on Michurin’s 
work. From all of these one got the 
impression that Michurin was a man of 
great practical genius in the handling of 
plants and the growing of new varieties, 
particularly of fruit. He has often been 
described as a Russian Luther Burbank. 


A True Scientist 


If you read Michurin’s works for 
yourselves—and perhaps not only those 
of you who are scientists, but any who 
happen to be interested in gardens and 
fruit trees—you will find something 
quite different. Here is a person who for 
a great number of years, from 1885 to 
1935 (and time is important because 
fruit trees do not grow quickly—you 
have to follow them for years to see what 
they are capable of), carried out his plant 
hybridization and grafting. He was a 
real scientist, that is, in the sense that 
he studied his material with a view to 


* This volume is available in English also in the 
United States. 
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understanding how it worked in order 
to make it work in the way he wanted. 
There is a complete cycle from the mate- 
rial to the understanding and back to the 
material again. The really effective test 
of a scientist is whether, as a result of 
his laws and theories, he can predict and 
control the nature he is handling. 

From his practical experience as well 
as from planned experiments, Michurin 
did arrive at a large number of general 
principles which lie outside the main 
focus of interest in the biology of our 
time. If you study the history of science, 
you will see that nature, being extremely 
wide, is nicely parcelled out in the text- 
books and in University courses into 
different subjects—botany, biology, plant 
physiology, genetics, and so on. But if 
you look into it carefully, you will find 
that only a very small part of a broad 
field is covered. The rest remains in a 
kind of stagnant backwater until someone 
breaks into it and cleans it up. To go 
back to the physical field, you probably 
remember at school learning about the 
laws of friction—that the force needed 
to move a thing depends not on the 
load or on the area, but only on some- 
thing called the co-efficient of friction. 


That was discovered in 1665 by Amon-, 


ton, and no new work was done on it 
until 1927, when Bowden found out 
what happened when you rubbed one 
thing against another. Similar things 
have happened in the biological field. 
It is fairly clear that Michurin’s work 
was an untilled section, one very largely 
concerned with plant physiology, includ- 
ing the effects of the different conditions 
on plant growth—the light, the soil, the 
effect of one plant on another, and last 


but not least its hereditary conditions, 
He came upon many general principles, 
but those general principles were not of 
a kind that interested the great majority 
of other biologists. For they were con- 
cerned, at least from 1900 onwards, with 
other very exciting and interesting prob- 
lems concerned with the mechanism of 
inheritance and the selection of pure and 
cross-bred lines. 

I bring Michurin in because Lysenko 
is a Michurinist, though not in the sense 
I had originally thought. Lysenko first 
heard of Michurin in 1930, during a 
discussion—the kind of discussion, | 
imagine, that goes on all the time in 
biological circles in most parts of the 
world, when people are saying, “What 
absolute nonsense this is! It is completely 
against all the basic theories of science.” 


A General Approach 


While Lysenko listened to this, he 
found himself sympathizing with Michu- 
rin and against his colleagues, for though 
he had been brought up, like everyone 
else, on the accepted theories, he sensed 
more contact with nature, as he knew 
it, in Michurin’s views. Then he thought 
he had better find out something about 
it: he read Michurin’s works and began 
to apply them to his own field—that of 
field crops. The point I want to make 
is that Michurinism is not something 
that needs personal transmission. It 1s 
not a kind of mystery. It is a general 
approach—an idea of biology which 1s 
quite easy to grasp if you have any 
practical experience of biology—and that, 
of course, is what Lysenko had. He is 
the son of a peasant, now a collective 
farmer, who had an agricultural training 
as an agronomist—a horticulturist—who 
has spent his whole life with plants, and 
who appreciated the intrinsic under- 
standing of plants that was in Michurin’s 
work. I think any of you who are 
biologists or gardeners would see it at 
once on reading his papers, and would 
appreciate it still more in repeating an 
extending his actual experiments 0 
fruit trees. 

I read Michurin’s works while eating 
some of the Michurin apples, and they 
were very good apples indeed. But tt 
was not so much that they were g00 
apples: we have good apples in this 
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T. D. Lysenko (left), President of the Lenin 


All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences. 
Seed-cleaning section (below, left) of the 
Tadzhik State Selection Station which has 
obtained a new type of high-yield wheat. 
A. Fillipov (below), of the All-Union Institute 
for Potato Cultivation, has obtained 15 sorts 
of high-yielding potatoes through vegetative 
hybridization. His "126/2" is frost-resistant, 
unsusceptible to cancer, fungus and other 
diseases, and has higher starch content than 











experience, but we were able, for the 
period of about six and a half hours, to 
keep at it, question and answer, and 
demonstration—which is quite a long 
stretch, especially as poor Lysenko had 
a bad throat and found it obviously pain- 
ful to talk. I think, with a knowledge 
of the genetics controversy beforehand, 
and especially of particularly disputed 
questions, we were able to get a fairly 
accurate general picture of Lysenko’s 
work and of his attitude toward ortho- 
dox genetics. 


Lysenko’s Study 


We first saw him at the Agricultural 


Institute, one of the oldest and miédst 
charming houses in Moscow. His study, 
where he received us, looked very much 
like a country seedsman’s back shop. 
The room was full of seeds, scions of 
various kinds for grafting, shoots from 
different kinds of plants, fruit, and all 
kinds of things. Lysenko is definitely, 
I think, one of those people who, if he 
were not in the Soviet Union, would 
be the darling of the old-fashioned scien- 
tists in this country. He is one of the 
string-and-sealing-wax (or rather graft- 
ing-wax) type of scientist. In that sense, 





** Reviewed in the June issue, Soviet Russia 
Today. 
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I could not help thinking he must have 
worked very much in the way Darwin 
worked in his time. There were none 
of those beautiful streamlined fitments 
associated with modern scientific offices, 
calculating machines, card index systems, 
and all the rest. It was extremely ad hoc. 
Nevertheless, he moved round in this 
mass of vegetation with complete mas- 
tery. He knew exactly what he wanted. 
He could say, “Fetch that thing out from 
behind so-and-so,” and the man would 
bring the specimen just as it came up 
in the argument to illustrate the particu- 
lar point Lysenko wanted to make. 
We had the same impression when we 
got to his farm. We went out to the 
farm, which is at Lenskygorod, about 
fifteen miles away from Moscow, in the 
depths of the country. It is an old agri- 
cultural station—quite a small one. Curi- 
ously enough I had not been there, but 
next door, on a previous visit in 1934. 
There is nothing massive about it. The 
large-scale work of Lysenko is done in 
his field laboratory, which is the thou- 
sands of square miles of the Soviet 
Union. If you want to know something 
about how this vast laboratory works, 
I can recommend to you a little booklet 
which has just come out, called The 
People’s Academy.** It took me about 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The Polish Worker’s 
Standard of Living 


by 
RICHARD YAFFE 


ee HAT I want,” I told the people 

at Poland’s Ministry of Labor and 
Welfare, “is to equate the standard of 
living here with America’s; to get it 
down on paper as simply as possible so 
that the miner in Scranton can under- 
stand the miner in Katowice.” 

The Ministry people smiled. They 
would have laughed out loud but for 
the fact that the Poles are extremely 
polite. 

“That’s what we have been trying to 
do,” they replied. “If you get anywhere 
with your studies, please let us know.” 

I know now why they smiled. But I 
tried, and here is what I have come up 
with: 

It just can’t be done. Not by me, at 
least; or by any single correspondent. 
There are too many “X’s,” unknown 
quantities, present. It would take a simul- 
taneous study by economists and sociolo- 
gists on both sides to come up with a 
study that would make complete sense. 

The wages are easy: Polish miners 
make anywhere from thirty to seventy- 
five thousand zlotys a month—$75 to 
$187.50, at the current bank rate of 
exchange. The wage scale varies because 
in this industry—in all Polish industries 
—work is on a “norm” basis. There is 
a floor but no ceiling, other than skill 
and capacity, to earning power. 

But even wages are not so easy to 
equate. The system of bonuses for 
“champions of labor” gets into the way, 
and bonuses are not always paid in 
money alone; sometimes in extra vaca- 
tions, and in other intangibles that don’t 
show up in the pay check but do add up 
to better living. 

So, instead of comparing the Polish 
miner’s wages with the American scale, 
let us just consider the Polish worker 
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alone, not only in the mines, but in the 
mills and factories, making only those 
comparisons which can be made: 

First and foremost, he is guaranteed 
a job and an annual wage. Poland is 
operating with a short labor force, and 
there is no unemployment. Secondly, his 
wages are all take-home, net. 

Thus, it can be seen immediately that 
comparisons are difficult. There is no 
time off for seasonal shutdowns and re- 
tooling, as in the States, and wages are 
negotiated on a take-home rather than 
on a gross basis. 


Low Rents 


But from here on, we get into a com- 
pletely different realm of living stand- 
ards. Take the matter of rent, which 
eats up between a fifth and a fourth of 
an American worker’s income. In 
Poland, rent amounts to between 100 
and 250 zlotys a month—25 cents to 
624 cents—for the man or woman with 
a union card, and a winter’s ration of 
coal goes with the rental. 

Despite the tremendous amount of 
construction and reconstruction, housing 
is inadequate and is rationed on a first- 
come-first-served and according-to-need 
system. Construction is pushed more 
rapidly in areas where it is needed most, 
such as in the mining and steel sections, 
which are the backbone of Poland’s 
industrialization and being built rapidly. 
In other places, such as the textile center 
of Lodz which escaped the war prac- 
tically unscathed, outworn and outmoded 
homes and flats are being made to do 
until the more pressing areas are serv- 
iced, and there is a great deal of over- 
crowding everywhere. 

As for food, there is a more than 
adequate supply in Poland, and prices 
of staples are cheap by any standard. 
The big meal in Poland is eaten between 
two and four in the afternoon, and 
generally at the shop or mine dining 
room where obiad—dinner—is served 


for about a dime: a two-course meal of 
soup, meat and’ vegetables. All restau. 
rants in Poland are compelled to serye 
this popular dinner, and portions and 
quality are checked frequently by in. 
spectors. 

Rationing, except for meat, has ended, 
and there are no complaints about food 
supplies and prices. 

Work clothing is cheap, and is fre. 
quently supplied free of charge in some 
industries, particularly steel and mining, 
Dress clothing is rather high, and of 
poor quality when bought ready-made, 
All woolens are imported, accounting for 
the high prices. An attempt is being 
made to cut costs, and two price cuts 
were instituted while I was in Poland, 
Prices are fixed and controlled. 

But there is difficulty in getting at a 
firm picture of Poland’s living standard 
even in the realm of food and clothing. 
What distorts the picture from day to 
day is the tremendous growth of co. 
operatives and state-owned stores in the 
cities and the industrial communities. 
Plant cooperatives, for instance, sell their 
products at slightly above cost, adding 
to the. purchasing value of the paycheck, 
and all private shops are forced by law 
to reduce prices 20 per cent on the 
showing of a union card. 

Amusements and cultural activities 
are practically given away. Every plant 
must have a cultural corner with a great 
variety of books, newspapers and peri- 
odicals available for the workers, and 
where motion pictures, plays and con 
certs are put on frequently without 
charge. But even in the cities and towns, 


A special street car equipped with cribs, play 
pen and washroom, each morning takes the 
children of the Polish transport workers to the 
union's nursery and then returns them at four 
in the afternoon. Here we see the kiddies 
getting off the street car on arrival at the 
nursery. 
—Eastfoto 
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movies, the theater and musical events 
are reduced 50 per cent for the union 
man—movies to about five cents, plays, 
operas and concerts to about a dime. 


All Education Free 


Education is free, from primary to 
graduate schooling, and is frequently 
accompanied by a state stipend in addi. 
tion to room and board. Any worker 
who wishes to increase his skill has an 
opportunity to do so. If approved by 
a board of examiners within his plant, 
he is sent to a technical school and con. 
tinues to draw his average pay, plus 
support. On return to his plant, he is 
upgraded to his new skill. 

The educational factor was brought 
home graphically to me by a superin- 
tendent of a Warsaw apartment house 
whom I met in Zakopane, which was 
Poland’s classiest and richest mountain 
resort. He was spending his month’s 
vacation at his union’s rest home. He 
told me that his son, 21, was going to 
medical school in Wroclaw, and _ his 
daughter, 19, had just entered a teachers’ 
college. 

All workers are entitled to a month’s 
vacation at full pay, at the seashore or 
in the mountains. They pay a nominal 
sum for their food and lodging—about 
$2 a week—unless they are “champions 
of labor.” Then they pay nothing. In 
addition, the Ministry of Transportation 
gives each worker round-trip railroad o1 
bus tickets as a vacation-time gift. At all 
other times, there is a 50 per cent reduc. 
tion in fares on presentation of a union 
card. 

Wives go along with their husbands 
on the holidays, of course, and the chil- 
dren are sent to camps for the summer. 


Free Medical Service 


_Medical care, surgery and hospitaliza. 
tion are part of the State’s services. How 
much this adds to the worker’s “take” 
is also difficult to state. It might be 
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The foreign pavilion (left) of the recent 23rd International Fair at Poznan. Right 


possible to equate this with the amount 
an average American worker spends for 
illness except for one thing—does the 
American worker and his family go tc 
the doctor everytime they need him? 
The Polish worker takes this as a matter 
of course, perhaps too much so, and is 
possibly abusing the privilege. At least 
the overworked physicians think so. 

A great deal of attention is paid both 
the pregnant woman and the children 
in Poland. Every large factory or other 
place where women are employed has 
its nursery, staffed with skilled help. 
Other creches are scattered throughout 
the cities and villages for women in 
shops and offices. Pregnant women are 
relieved of heavy duties months before 
the birth of their children, and are 
granted maternity leaves at full pay for 
twelve weeks. A factory frequently has 
a pool of home nursery equipment 
which it lends to new parents. 

Housewives also are not forgotten 
during pregnancy and during and after 
confinement. Visiting nurses and child 
care specialists visit them frequently and 
see to it that proper diet and care are 
provided for mother and child. There is 
no charge for this. 


Insurance, Old-Age Pensions 


There is an unemployment insurance 
system even though there is no unem- 
ployment, and benefits are greater for the 
white collar than for the industrial 
worker, on the theory, I suppose, that 
office jobs are less stable than factory 
work. An attempt is being made to 


‘equalize this, but there is no great rush 


because of the favorable balance of jobs 
and manpower. 

When a worker is ill and cannot be 
at his job, the factory and trade union 
take care of his monthly check, based on 
his average earnings. Beyond a certain 
point, the Labor and Welfare Ministry 
takes over with the national welfare 
fund, basing payments on a percentage 
of earnings which goes up with the 


: A book stall in a Factory in Warsaw. 


—Eastfoto 


number of the patient’s dependents, but 
never lower than sixty per cent. 

The welfare fund also operates in the 
case of permanent disability, along the 
same lines. 

Old age pensions are based strictly on 
age and ability to work, and although 
they are low no matter how you look 
at them, they have been hiked several 
times in the past five years, since the 
establishment of the post-war govern- 
ment. Several large trade union sections, 
such as the miners’, add to pensions from 
their own funds. 

The welfare fund also operates to 
help large families. Every child means 
an addition to the worker’s income of 
about $10 a month. Milk for children is 
free. 

Prior to the end of rationing, extra 
rations were supplied to heavy workers 
free or at nominal charge. These benefits 
have been retained in the form of cash 
allotments. Commodities in short supply, 
such as rice, are distributed evenly 
among the people through their places 
of work, again at prices considerably 
below those if they were allowed to find 
their price level on the open market. 

There are other tangible and intan- 
gible benefits accruing to the worker, 
but those cited are sufficient, I think, to 
give the reader an idea why I—and so 
many others—have found it well-nigh 
impossible to list them in a column of 
figures, and then place these figures 
against a similar set for America. 


Economic Security 


Generalizations can be made from 2 
survey such as mine: The standard of 
living in Poland is low compared with 
the average in the United States, but it 
is improving daily, and it is far better 
than it has ever been. As far as economic 
security is concerned, the situation in 
Poland is good indeed. 

Have these economic advances been 
achieved at the cost of liberty? I will 

(Continued on page 27) 
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HERE ARE THREE breaks for holi- 

days in the school year in the Soviet 
Union; two of about ten days each at 
the New Year period and in early 
Spring, and the main summer vacation. 
During the summer the problem of 
keeping the school child happy and 
healthy is lightly solved. Parents are 
likely to be taking their vacations dur- 
ing this time, there are the fields and 
woods and parks and rivers never far 
away from the reach of any child, and 
there is the highly developed system of 
holiday camps run by the Pioneer and 
Trade Union organizations. 

A more serious problem is set by the 
shorter holiday periods occurring in 
seasons when provision has to be made 
for indoor recreation and when, except 
for New Year’s Day, parents are likely 
to be busy at work. Thus in examining 
the way care is taken to provide for 
children’s out-of-school activities one may 
more usefully take an example from the 
shorter holiday periods. 


ieee Kuznetsov woke up one Sun- 
day morning towards the end of 
March with the pleasant feeling of hav- 
ing a whole week of holiday ahead: the 
winter term hadn’t been an easy one. 
Physics and algebra, new subjects for 
13-year-old Sasha, had made home work 
harder. Most days he had spent at 
least two hours over his copy books. 
For a week or two in January it 
had been so cold that only the tough- 
est skaters had ventured on to the ice 
under the swaying lamps in the park. 
Sasha heaved a sigh of relief when he 
finished his last task of the term, an 
essay on Roger Bacon to be repeated by 
heart facing the whole class from in 
front of the black-board 

“Enjoy your holidays,” the form- 
teacher had called to them as they 
streamed from the classroom. “But don’t 
forget exams start in two months time.” 

Sasha’s first thought on waking was 
for his linnet, chirping merrily in a cage 
on the window ledge. Today was Bird 
Day, and those words spelt liberation 
for the tame linnet, and for Sasha, fare- 
well to a winter pet. 

Bird Day, when the children of Rus- 
sia put up new bird-boxes and release 
their caged pets was observed for cen- 
turies as a day of religious significance, 
children being expected to take their 
pets to be blessed by the local priest 
before releasing them. Now it’s a Sunday 
when the children add something to 
their knowledge of nature and, after 
two months of the schoolroom, get out 
into the fresh air of the parks and 
woods. 

Later that morning Sasha was to join 
a group of boys from his school to visit 
the Chaikovsky Hall for the first of a 
series of concerts for school children on 
holiday, where the cream of the Soviet 
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Model ship builders in the Moscow House of Pioneers work on their sailing 
schooners and sloops. Frequently interests developed here lead to professions. 


SOVIET CHILDREN 


Union’s actors, singers, pianists, dance 
ensembles and dramatic reciters per- 
formed. 

From his seat in the amphitheatre he 
looked down dn to a sea of young heads, 
the girls wearing big satin bows and 
starched white pinafores, the boys with 
loosely knotted scarlet Pioneer scarves. 
Today pupils of the Bolshoy Theater 
Ballet School were presenting scenes 
from Swan Lake and Sleeping Beauty. 
The children responded keenly to the 
intricate grace of the classical ballet. 
Though the dancers were between 10 
and 16 years old, their performance sur- 
passed that of many professional ballet 
companies in countries which lack the 
opportunities for rigorous training avail- 
able in the Soviet Union. 


Recommended Reading 


Sasha showed me the list of books that 
boys in his class had been recommended 
to read out of school this year. In it 
I noticed an account of an expedition to 
Central Asia with exciting stories of 
tiger- hunts; an anthology of tales of 
sea-faring exploits; another describing 
three centuries of Russian exploration; 
a biography of Captain Golovin, a 
famous traveller of the early nineteenth 
century and a book about the land of 
Chukhotia in the Far East. To Sasha 
and his friends the words Siberia and 
Far East conjure up pictures of struggles 
with nature offering all kinds of oppor- 


tunities for heroism. Few plays draw so 
many to the Children’s Theater in Mos- 
cow as Somewhere in Siberia and few 
recent books have been read by so many 
teen-age boys as Far From Moscow, a 
tale of human pluck in a setting of ice- 
bound Kamchatka. 

Sasha’s list also contained several 
books about recent events in parts of the 
Soviet Union far from Moscow .. . in 
the land of the Colchides beyond the 
Caucasus, in Siberian Yakutia and in 
the Arctic; others dealt with the past 
of the Russian people, including a biog- 
raphy of the Ukrainian poet Shevchenko, 
a historical novel about the way the 
workers of the Urals supplied arms to 
the armies of the eighteenth century 
rebel Pugachev, and another about the 
way the Russian patriot Kuzma Minin 
organized the people of Nizhni-Novgo- 
rod to save. Moscow from foreign in- 
vaders at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Common to these books is a deep 
respect for the progressive revolutionary 
tradition in Russian life. The Soviet 
schoolboy is not taught to contemplate 
his country’s national traditions uncritt 
cally. His patriotic feelings are arouse 
in a process of sifting the progressive 
elements which form the basis of the 
revolutionary spirit of today. In addition, 
the world that Sasha and his schoolmates 
enter through books, plays and the 
movies is peopled with progressive 
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Practicing the Morse code in the radio club of the Moscow House of . Pioneers. 
Two hundred of the capital's school children are members of the short-wave club. 








9, Extra-Curricular Activities 


by RALPH PARKER 


Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen 
who have championed the rights of 
colonial people to independence or now 
fight in the defence of their ideals 
against imperialism. and war-mongering. 

Sasha went to see a dramatic arrange- 
ment of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and came back deeply 
moved. He went to see Snowball at the 
Central. Children’s Theater and could 
talk of little else but the fine progressive 
American schoolmaster who defended 
the principle of racial equality. Reading 
a book about the Indian Mutiny he has 
become acquainted with the instigators 
of the 1856 revolt against the British raj. 


Not a Crusader 


The effect of all this on his young 
mind is not only to arouse his aware- 
ness of injustice but also to strengthen 
his conviction that the solution of the 
problems creating this injustice lies in 
the hands of the oppressed people them- 
selves. His reading arouses a pioneer 
spirit, but it is a desire to pioneer in 
his own boundless land, his imagination 
is gripped with the idea of the task of 
building a Communist society in his own 
country. He is made aware of the tasks 
that lie before strugglers for freedom 
abroad, and at the same time of those 
orces working for progress abroad. 
Ther: is nothing in the books he reads 
that encourages him to consider himself 
as a crusader forcing his own way of 
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life on others beyond the Soviet borders. 

A place where Sasha spends a good 
deal of his Spring holidays used to be 
the mansion of a Moscow tea merchant. 
After the Revolution, at Stalin’s sugges- 
tion, it was given to the children of 
Moscow and now about ten thousand of 
them use it one way or another. This 
is the principal of a score or so Pioneer 
Houses in the Soviet capital not because 
of its size but because, in addition to 
providing children with opportunities 
for practicing their hobbies and develop- 
ing their gifts, it trains some of them 
to lead groups in other Pioneer Houses. 
One of the fundamental principles of 
Soviet methods of education is that 
children should run their own hobby 
circles and play groups so that they 
should be able to develop the ability to 
think and act for themselves. And also 
so that at an early age they should learn 
to respect the voice of their equals in 
the community to which they belong, 
that social opinion which in their later 
lives will play a far greater part in shap- 
ing their behavior than any orders 
emanating from higher authority. 

“Learn for yourselves and teach your 
comrades,” is the principle on which the 
Pioneer House is run. 

For organizational purposes its work 
is divided into four sections, for mass 
work, for scientific and technical circles, 
for artistic activities and for sports. Mass 
work comprises theatricals, community 


singing, dancing, the library and the 
so-called Igroteks, travelling collections 
of games sent out to the parks during 
the summer. 

In the Pioneer House there is space 
for about 800 children to practice their 
hobbies and the standard of instruction 
and equipment is so high that it is not 
surprising to learn that a high propor- 
tion of the children who begin to take 
an interest in such hobbies as color 
photography, short-wave radio, biology 
or model ship building end by entering 
professions connected with these inter- 
ests. To meet the great demand the 
organizers have had to start an extra- 
mural system which is called the Club 
of Young Masters, for children between 
the ages of 11 and 14. Twice a year the 
three thousand who belong to this club 
are set tasks to work on at home or in 
school circles. Periodically they come to 
the Pioneer House for consultations. 


Adult Treatment 


The scientific and technical section has 
its own short-wave transmitting station 
from where connections have been estab- 
lished with amateurs in many parts of 
the world. The arts section runs a song- 
and-dance ensemble of about 400, two 
orchestras and a ballet group with over 
one hundred children. One of the most 
promising young ballerinas at the Bol 
shoy Theater learned her first steps at ° 
this Pioneer House. The sports section 
provides facilities for yachting, hunting 
and, needless to say, chess. Though in- 
finite pains are taken to develop chil- 
dren’s gifts there is no attempt to create 
a child-cult, or to build up a world of 
make-believe in the young minds. The 
Soviet children visiting the Pioneer 
Houses are treated like the adult citizens 
of the future with their feet on the road 
to life. 

Sasha Kuznetsov enrolled in the geog- 
raphy circle last August. Previously he 
had pursued this hobby in a District 
Pioneer House but he transferred to 
the Central Pioneer House because the 
Pioneer organization at his school sug- 
gested that by studying the subject more 
seriously he would eventually be able to 
help to organize a circle at school. Very 
proudly he showed me over the building 
during the spring holidays. He took me 
into the library where there was a show 
case with books and magazines about 
Liberated China. We slipped into a room 
where a group of girls were reciting, 
and heard one recite her own poem 
“Motherland” on the theme of the voice 
of youth raised against war. In the 
studio we saw water color drawings that 
indicated that the great tree-planting 
campaign has caught the imagination of. 
quite young children. In the theater we 
listened to the choir rehearsing for a 
May Day concert. The orchestra used 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Part of the Young Naturalists’ Svetlana Stepanova, ane 
Center is devoted to vegetables. er, after two years of j 
Other areas are given over to or- cross-breeding, obtained 
chards, flowers and animal-breeding ripening- high-yieldi 
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On the outskirts of Moscow, in the lovely 

wooded section of Sokolniki, there are a 

scattered group of buildings surrounded by 

thirty acres of cultivated land. This is the 

Soviet Union's main Center for Young 

side iia ; “ oe Naturalists—school — — — 

ennady Teryomin |above}) is growing a new northern meton. ten interest in growing plants an anima 
raders (below) bree ngora rabbits. ngor © ° 

300 to 400 si of tot be x rane ee a wr breeding. More than 600 Moscow school 

that produce 700 to 800 grams. They ship rabbits to other cénters children spend much of their free time 

here. Those that attend regularly select 

the field of activity that interests them 

most and they go about their work with 

the seriousness and integrity of real scien- 

tists. Notebooks in hand, they record daily 

observations of the progress of their plants, 

discuss their experiments with each other 

and with the expert instructors that are 

always available at the Center, and draw 

scientific conclusions from their work. The 

children of the Center maintain contact 





Fifth graders raise oak silkworms, An instructor lead 
bred in Moscow region for the sion with young 
first time, and they acclimatize analyzing their exp 
the worms to northern conditions helping them eg 




















Some youngsters prefer to grow 
flowers, and the Center gives them 
ample space and expert instruction. 
This is part of the flower section 
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5 similar centers and_ schools 
tthe USSR. They correspond and 
experiments, seeds and plants. 
group of buildings at the Center 
ta plant-breeding laboratory, a 
nd an office where methodological 
are worked out. Elsewhere on the Alla Ibragimova (above), following methods developed by Academician Lysenko, 
there are an animal-breeding is growing a variety of branched wheat. She has obtained an unusually high 
P yield on her small plot—one kilogram of wheat per square meter of land. 
Seal —_ . —— ye Galya Poshibayeva (below), notes the progress of her three-decker onion plants 
bologists can study the habits o 
J and domestic animals. The chil- 
w literally thousands of different 
lants, some quite new to Moscow 
nd among the interesting experi- 
the young zoologists, is the breed- 
cclimatization of the oak silkworm 
tn conditions. Soviet agricultural 
come to the Center on regular 
lecture to the children, discuss the 
of their work and to help them. 





Sorting flower seeds for shipment 
to some of the 365 centers and 
schools which maintain contact 
with the main Center in Moscow 

















(Continued from page 15) 
Russian national instruments. To the 
broad flowing melody sung in unison by 
the principal choir the voices of seven- 
year-old boys and girls added harmony. 

Running an establishment of this size 
and scope costs tmnoney but the entire 
sum is paid out of the City budget and 
the children get everything free of 
charge, instruction, books, material, 
equipment, excursions. 

Earlier in this article mention was 
made of Sasha Kuznetsov’s reading list. 
A good deal of trouble is taken to pro- 
vide him and his schoolmates with the 
kind of books they like. Detgiz, the 
State Publishing House of Children’s 
Literature which published about one 
half of the 100 million books for chil- 
dren issued last year, works closely with 
educationalists, but it also relies substan- 
tially on the results of its reader-research 
organization. Sasha himself is expected 
to help in this. In every copy Detgiz 
publishes there is a slip inviting the 
reader to send in his comments. Detgiz 
receives about 200 letters a day, most of 
them long, serious and _ penetrating. 
Sometimes of course they set the pub- 
lisher some strange problems as, for 
instance when a little girl wrote from 
Sakhalin Island in the Pacific asking 
for a sequel to Jules Verne’s Children 
of Captain Grant! 


Prefer Books on Soviet Life 


The publishing house follows up 


points in which it is specially interested 
by sending out detailed questionnaires. 
Recently they circulated one about popu- 
lar science books in which the readers 
were asked to list any shortcomings they 
found. It has been found that when the 
young readers are approached in a seri- 
ous spirit their response is ready, thor- 
ough and constructive. The gist of their 
replies is that in the first place they want 
books about the world around them, 
books with settings in collective farms, 
schools, holiday camps, and in the second, 
about distant corners of their own Soviet 
land. There is no doubt that the facts 
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about the great adventure of socialist 
construction are preferred to fiction of 
the “never never land” variety. Few 
things irritate the Soviet child reader 
more than the feeling that he is being 
kept away from truth. Hence the great 
popularity of stories based on truth. 

The Week of Children’s Books, or- 
ganized throughout the Soviet Union 
during the Spring holidays serves the 
double purpose of popularizing litera- 
ture and of keeping school children 
occupied during their school holidays. 
Sasha Kuznetsov, the son of a factory 
worker, received an invitation to the 
House of the Trade Unions, to partici- 
pate in this Book Week. Here under the 
glitter of the chandeliers of the Hall of 
Columns four or five thousand children 
a day were entertained by their favorite 
authors. They heard the Deputy Minister 
of Education, Dubrovina, give her im- 
pressions of her recent visits to England, 
Czechoslovakia and China and _ they 
watched actors play scenes from popular 
books. 

In the corridors of the House of the 
Unions there were exhibited some of the 
letters received recently from readers. 


From Erevan in Armenia one little girl: 


had written to Detgiz: “I love to read 
books about travel but lately I’ve read 
The Foreman Goes to the Bench. Please 
publish more books like that.” A thir- 
teen-year-old Moscow schoolgirl wrote: 
“When I read The Foreman Goes to the 
Bench I learned that in the mines work 
hums as briskly as here on the surface. 
I wish all miners to be like the hero of 
this book: I’ve determined that when 
I’ve finished studying I shall go to the 
Donbas and learn to be a miner.” 

The book in question is a straight- 
forward fictionalized account of young 
people at work in factories and mines in 


which the author has found drama in 
a subject that at first sight might seem 
quite unpromising. 

Thus we see that the passion to learn 
and the passion to work usefully domi- 
nate children’s interests even in their 
holiday times. Just as during the schoo! 
term time the school fulfills the function 
of being more than a place for lessons, 
so in the holidays recreation is more than 
rest and entertainment. 

Does this make Sasha a dull and 
earnest boy? One would not say s0, 
seeing the great range of opportunities 
that are within his grasp. And this range 
is a miniature af the fields of opportunity 
that await him when he has finished his 
studies. 


Security in the Future 


During the Spring holidays there was 
organized in the Polytechnic Museum 
in Moscow an exhibition called “What 
to Be?” intended for those boys and 
gitls who expected to leave school this 
year after ten years schooling. The ex- 
hibition was attended by representatives 
from many branches of industry and it 
was their job to explain to the children 
the conditions of work in their respective 
branches, and the ways that the children 
could get training in various institutes 
to prepare themselves for the jobs. One 
thing stood out most prominently from 
this exhibition—the complete security at- 
tached to study in this country. In fact 
the question of whether a student who 
has obtained the requisite qualifications 
would find work equivalent to his quali- 
fications simply did not arise. So you 
found children who asked not whether 
there would be work ‘for them after the 
institute but in what conditions that 
work would be given, whether it would 
mean leaving Moscow, what was the 
starting salary and so on. It is this cer- 
tainty of work equivalent to one’s quali- 
fications that makes children even of 
Sasha’s age so interested in their future 
as workers and which turns their minds 
to books and hobbies that deal with 
useful practical themes. 


A guessing game (left), based on the titles and characters of books, is umpired by the Librarian at the Moscow 
House of Pioneers. Lev Kassil (right), popular author of children's books, meets some of his readers at the House. 









j bye WERE two million more jobs 
in the USSR in 1949 than in 1948. 
In the absence of unemployment, they 
were filled by young people coming out 
of school. The people bought twice as 
many clocks and watches, 71 per cent 
more woolens, 70 per cent more radios 
and bicycles, 60 per cent more canned 
meats, 57 per cent more phonographs, 
55 per cent more silks, 50 per cent more 
soap products, 31 per cent more leather 
and 28 per cent more rubber footwear, 
1g per cent more clothing, 18 per cent 
more hosiery and fish, and 15 per cent 
more food of all kinds including those 
already mentioned, than the year before. 

The most rapid rates of increase, it is 
clear, are in the finer and more expen- 
sive products, indicating an upward 
shift in type of living standard, as well 
as in quantity. 

A new three-room apartment in Mos- 
cow now costs $20 per month (100 
rubles). A large furnished room in Mol- 
otov, in the Urals, with unlimited free 
telephone service in the hall, costs $6 
per month. A home phone in Moscow, 
with unlimited calls, costs 47¢ per 
month. The problem, as with us a few 
years ago, is to get one, although they 
are being installed at a rapid rate. Gas 
costs between 12¢ and 30¢ per month, 
depending upon the number of burners 
on your stove, with consumption unlim- 
ited. An electric stove and broiler costs 
$8. Good television sets sell at $240, and 
the public is demanding an increase in 
the number of stations. Right now there 
is just one in Moscow and one in Lenin- 
grad. They had been opened before the 
war, 1€., long before we had television 
for public consumption, but since the 
War expansion has been in receivers 
rather than transmitters. 

In Moscow, private cars, selling, new, 
at $1,800 to $2,400, are beginning to 
create a traffic problem in the city’s im- 
mensely broad new avenues. Overnight 
parking is forbidden, and a network of 
municipal garages has been provided 
which, thus far, has kept up with the 
demand. However, in terms of earnings, 
new cars are out of the reach of the 
average man, and there is not our im- 
menise backlog of used cars to be bought 
at cheaper prices. Yet I know personally 
of cne case of a collective farmer who 
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bought his son a new car as a present 
when he graduated from high school 
with top honors. 

On the other side of the picture, pro- 
ducts made from materials in which war- 
caused shortages are still felt remain at 
high price levels, and absorb part of the 
savings gained through the figures I 
have mentioned, and the fact that rent 
averages only 4 per cent of income, vary- 
ing between 2 per cent and 7 per cent, 
depending upon size of accommodations 
and earnings of the chief breadwinner 
in the family. 

Most Soviet sugar came from the beet 
fields of the Ukraine, which Germany 
occupied for three years and ruined 
completely. Sugar products are therefore 
still very expensive. A piece of pastry 
costs $.60. Yet the people bought 14 per 
cent more sugar in 1949 than in 1948, 
and 40 per cent more confectionery. Meat 
and dairy prices, and those of: eggs, 
reflect the lasting effects of German req- 
uisitioning and slaughter of 17,000,000 
cattle, 20,000,000 pigs, 27,000,000 sheep 
and goats, and 110,000,000 poultry. Most 
Muscovites, therefore, have to buy their 
milk, loose, at farmers’ markets at $.20 
per quart, because bottled, pasteurized 
milk is still: high. Nevertheless, universal 
































A camera store in 
Moscow. Consumer 
purchases in the 
USSR have risen 
sharply, especially in 
such luxury items as 
camera supplies. 


anti-typhoid vaccination, sanitary con- 
trols over collective farm cattle and 
marketing apparently make this quite 
acceptable for the time being, as typhoid 
fever is extremely rare, and tuberculosis 
has been very sharply reduced. 

Competition among the three types of 
retail outlets is bringing prices for all 
types of goods tumbling down, and 
quality and service up. These are the 
government-owned stores, the cooperative 
stores, and the farmers’ markets. Prices 
are lowest in the last-named, because of 
low overhead, but convenience and ser- 
vice are higher in the others. The co-ops 
now maintain purchasing agents all over 
the country, buying wherever wholesale 
prices are cheapest. This encourages the 
village, county and small town-owned 
industries that provide 20 per cent of 
Soviet production, devoting their efforts 
to consumer goods almost entirely. Half 
of them are public property, the others 
cooperatives of producers. 

A new phenomenon in the Soviet 
Union is the consumer’s demand for 
quality, not just quantity. Not long ago 
he bought shoes. Today he buys a 
specific model, and if they can’t be had 
at one store they will be at another. The 
government has helped him to get them 
by ending its system of subsidies to en- 
terprises that go into the red. Therefore 
they must turn out saleable goods or find 
themselves in financial difficulties which 
result in management being fired and, 

(Continued on page 29) 











H. W. L. DANA 


In Memoriam 


Tribute by Professor Dirk Struik 


HE PROGRESSIVE movement in 

Massachusetts as well asin the U.S. 
and the whole world has suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow Dana. 

Born a scion not of one, but of several 
of Massachusetts’ most distinguished 
families, famous in its history for their 
contributions to literature, to the arts. 
to statesmanship and to the welfare of 
mankind, he dedicated his life to the 
great struggle for the preservation and 
extension of American freedom. In par- 
ticular, one of his direct ancestors, 
Francis Dana, was appointed the first 
Minister to the Russian Court, in an 
attempt by the young and revolutionary 
United States to obtain recognition from 
the Empress Catherine. 

This first attempt to build friendly 
relations between the Russians and the 
Americans symbolizes the life work of 
our departed friend. Indeed, the center 
of his endeavors was the building of 
unbreakable ties of friendship between 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and of 
the United States. 

In word, in writ and in deed he ex- 
plained to the Soviet peoples the pro- 
gressive spirit of the real America, and 
to the people of the United States the 
achievements of the nations of the Soviet 
Union, notably in the field of literature 
and in particular of the drama. In this 
work he never spared himself, and active 
until the moment of his death, he set 
an example of faith and devotion which 
inspired those who had the privilege of 
meeting him. 

He believed in mankind and this faith 
made him an American patriot in the 
noblest sense of the word. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Massachusetts Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, and one of its vice- 
presidents at the time of his death; he 
supported the Council when the political 
climate was favorable and he supported 
the Council when times began to be 
difficult. He was also a faithful supporter 
of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, of its predecessor, the 
American Council on Soviet Relations, 
and of the American-Russian Institute. 

Wherever there are friends of peace- 
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ful collaboration in mutual respect be- 
tween peoples of the USSR and the U.S. 
there are men and women who mourn 
our friend Dana. They remember in him 
an untiring and courageous friend of 
peace. 

By building a peace movement on the 
united efforts of all strata of the working 
population—on the intellectuals, the 
farmers and the industrial workers, on 
the churches, the schools, the fraternal 
organizations and the labor movement— 
we can most deeply and most reverently 
honor the memory of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana. 


—Bachrach 


H. W. L. DANA 
188 I—1950 


Jessica Smith Addresses Memorial Meeting 


ON MAY 23rd a memorial meeting 
to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Dana was held at the Boston Community 
Church Center by a group of his friends 
and associates. Prof. Dirk Struik, Chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, opened the 
meeting with the statement printed 
above; Mr. Nicholas Slonimsky played 
the “Rebels’ Funeral March” and one of 
his own compositions. Jessica Smith, 
editor of Soviet Russia Today, delivered 
the memorial address. 

Those who knew Harry Dana, Miss 
Smith declared, while grieving for the 
loss of a dear personal friend and a 
devoted fighter for peace and a good life 
for all people, could also rejoice in the 
thought of a life “so nobly dedicated and 
so fully used in serving the interests of 
humanity.” 

She recalled how in 1917, with the 
courage and integrity that characterized 
his whole life, Dr. Dana had sacrificed 
his academic position in Columbia Uni- 
versity because of his opposition to Amer- 
ican participation in the imperialist war; 
his activities in the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society and the Friends of the Soviet 
Union; his defense of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Dr. Dana was welcomed in the Soviet 
Union, Miss Smith said, as the grandson 
of both Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
whose Hiawatha is almost as familiar to 
Russian children as our own, and of 


Richard Henry Dana, whose Two Years 
Before the Mast was a ringing protest 
against the inhuman conditions of Amer- 
ican seamen. But, she pointed out, he 
was welcomed even more in his own 
right, as an interpreter to the Russian 
people of the best in American culture 
and of their culture to our country. 
Describing the wide field of culture 
encompassed by Dr. Dana, and his con- 
tributions to the enlarging of the cultural 
horizons of our country, Miss Smith 
declared that his knowledge of the 
theater and drama of the Soviet Union 
were unequalled in this country, and 
that he had left a rich legacy in his own 
writings on this subject, as well as the 
incomparable library he had_painstak- 
ingly collected over the years. She quoted 
a number of excerpts from his writings. 
Dr. Dana had contributed an article 
on the Soviet theater to the very first 
issue of Soviet Russia Today, in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, and in that and subsequent 
articles had written enthusiastically of 
the attention given by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to the theater and drama, the 
tremendous extent of theaters all over 
that vast land and above all the way in 
which culture had become the possession 
of the whole Soviet people. His last 
article for SRT, in February, 1949 
“Fifty Years of the Moscow Art Theater, 
had shown his love and appreciation © 
(Continued on page 28) 
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“7 WAS a famous victory.” 

The West flexed its muscles 
mightily, declared its determination to 
“stand firm,” to match “force with force 
and bullet with bullet,” to go down fight- 
ing if necessary, but never, never to yield 
Berlin. 


Reenforcements were rushed in from 
other parts of Western Germany swell- 
ing the ranks of the West sector police 
to 13,000. They were heavily armed, 
given target and riot practice. Behind 
them were massed 8,000 Allied troops 
in full battle array. Barbed wire barri- 
cades were erected, tanks and armored 
cars rolled up to the border between the 
Western and Soviet zones, their guns 
trained eastward, machine guns mounted 
on surrounding roofs. 

And so it was that General Maxwell 
D. Taylor, American commandant in 
Berlin was able to claim victory for 
the West as a result of “unyielding 
resistance.” 

Unyielding resistance—against an “in- 
vasion” that was never threatened, never 
intended and never took place. 

The Whitsunday festival of the Free 
German Youth was announced from the 
very beginning as a peace demonstration. 

When final plans for the festival were 
announced on January 31, Erich Hon- 
ecker, Chairman of the Free German 
Youth, did, to be sure, ask Ernest’ Reuter, 
Mayor of Western Berlin, for permission 
to hold meetings in which small groups 
of the youth from the East would appeal 
to their brothers in the Western sector 
to join in the demonstration for prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons, for national 
unity of Germany and for peace. They 
requested the use of the Olympic sta- 
dium in the British sector for a sports 
festival in which the youth of East and 
West Germany would join. These re- 
quests were hysterically refused as proof 
of a “planned invasion.” 

On February 5, at Bonn, the West 
German Social Democratic Party leader, 
Kurt Schumacher, asked for U.S. tanks, 
declaring he had information that the 
Youth Peace Rally was to be the Com- 
munist “signal for a national insurrec- 
tion.” The Pentagon trembled. General 
McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner in 
Germany, announced we would be ready 
to use machine guns against the youth. 
A few days later, Mayor Reuter shouted 
to a crowd of 5,000 in the Western sec- 
tor: “The Soviets will never succeed in 
beating this free city to its knees.” 
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THE “BATTLE OF BERLIN" 


Refused permission to enter Western 
Berlin, the youth confined their prepara- 
tions to the Eastern sector and set about 
putting up a stadium of their own for 
sporting events. 

They answered the provocative charges 
in the West with the statement that they 
had never even considered pushing their 
way by force into the Western sectors of 
Berlin. 

Then the cry went up that these prot- 
estations of peaceful intentions were only 
to lull the vigilance of the West while 
the youth went on with their plans for 
“invasion.” What the youth were really 
planning, in the words of Robert Menzel, 
chairman of the Berlin Free German 
Youth, was something quite else: 


Blue flags, sunlight, laughter, sports, danc- 
ing and a gigantic demonstration for peace 
—that is the all-Germany youth rally. 


The youth who poured into Berlin 
from all over Germany were under strict- 
est instructions to remain in the Eastern 
Zone, to avoid the slightest provocative 
incident. No arms of any kind were 
permitted. Thousands came from the 
West, too, those who could get through 
without being arrested. East Zone police 
lined up on the border were there to 
make sure that the youth were protected 
from the missiles hurled from the West, 
that no hotheads retaliated, that no pro- 
vocateurs crossed over from either side 
to make trouble. The guns and tanks 
and troops were all on the Western side. 

The festival opened with a peace con- 
vention to which the young people 
brought eight million signatures to the 
Stockholm peace appeal. The days that 
followed were full of sports, folk danc- 
ing, concerts, singing. In the climactic 
parade on May 28, 700,000 marched. 
Many foreign youth delegations took 
part. 

Correspondents rushed in from all the 
western countries to report the “insur- 
rection” had to report instead that no 
violent incident marred the day. True, 
there was a drenching rain, so they 
could speak of “bedraggled” and “apa- 
thetic” marchers, but they had to admit 
a surprising amount of enthusiasm even 
under those conditions. 

The correspondents: spent a lot of time 
describing past parades of Hitler youth, 
professing to see little difference. Only 
a little difference. The new youth carried 
not daggers, but flowers. The Hitler 
Jugend chanted of racism, hatred, war. 


The Free German Youth chanted of 
brotherhood, friendship, peace. They 
wore not brown shirts, but blue—the 
color of peace. The correspondents said 
they sang the same songs. True, the Hit- 
lerites often set their songs of war and 
aggression to old tunes, and the rich 
German folk music floated over Berlin, 
but with new words. Deutschland Uber 
Alles, the theme song of Western Ger- 
many, was not heard. The theme song 
of the festival, “Song of the Blue Flags,” 
with music by Hanns Eisler, words by 
Johannes Becher, runs: 


Sing a new flag song. We are Germany's 
new life and peace marches with us. Oh 
power of peace, you will triumph. . 
Peace is in our hearts... . 


To Anne O’Hare McCormick, all this 
was a “monstrous display,” in contrast 
to the “normal holiday” in Western Ber- 
lin, where local dignitaries attended an 
auto show and foregathered in the Raths- 
keller for beer. (No such nonsense as 
a peace demonstration in Western Ger- 
many, where the business of the day is 
to rebuild the Ruhr’s industries for war 
against the USSR.) 

Mrs. McCormick wrote in the New 
York Times for May 29, recalling how 
ten years before she had watched Hitler 
reviewing his troops on the Unter den 
Linden: 


It was horrifying to stand today on a pile 
of broken bricks on the same spot . . . and 
watch wave after wave of blue shirted youth 
streaming down the avenue .. . all shout- 
ing “peace, peace and friendship.” 


But Mrs. McCormick failed to register 
any horror when 2,000 of the youths 
returning to their homes in Western 
Germany were set upon at Helmstedt 
by a gang of Nazi hoodlums, mobbed 
and stoned, their blue shirts torn off and 
heaped on bonfires. 

This, the only violence that occurred, 
came from the West. 

At Eichholz, 9,000 other West Ger- 
man youth were held up by police, forced 
to register and submit to health exami- 
nations before being permitted to go 
home. 

The West German officials, like the 
Administration and the Pentagon, are 
fearful of those who demonstrate for 
peace. 

That was the reason for all the furore 
over Whitsunday. 

J.S. 
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YOU CAN HELP WIN THE PEACE 
(Continued from page 7) 


under which each nation would concentrate on building up 
the special military arm for which it is best equipped, with 
the United States providing atomic weapons, would mean the 
irrevocable commitment of the United States to go to war on 
behalf of any Atlantic Pact nation, in direct contradiction to 
assurances given to Congress and the American people by the 
Pact’s framers. 

The American-inspired steel-coal pool proposal, to bring the 
industries of Germany and France and other countries of 
Western Europe under a supra-national authority, is a flagrant 
plan to give the German monopolies, controlled by Americans, 
the dominant role in Europe, since they represent the greatest 
concentration of industrial power. This would mean a tre- 
mendous intensification of the war danger since increased iron 
and steel production can under present conditions find its only 
buyers among the merchants of death. Bringing the national- 
ized coal industry of France under the control of the Ruhr 
magnates means abdication of French sovereignty, deindus- 
trialization of France, reduction of market possibilities of 
French industry, depressing the living standards of the French 
miners and thus of all other French workers. 

The present leaders of France have proved as ready to sell 
out to the new rulers of Germany as the men of Vichy were 
to sell out to Hitler. 

But all is not smooth sledding for the plan. The militant 
workers of France will certainly offer vigorous resistance. 
Already the French General Confederation of Labor has is- 
sued a statement declaring that the deal runs counter to 
France’s national interests and could only lead to increased 
unemployment and further deterioration of the workers’ living 
standards. British workers feel the same way, and British in- 
dustrialists will not lightly accept this threat to their profits. 
The proposal has brought sharply to the fore both Anglo- 
French and Anglo-American contradictions. The Labor Party 
has issued a statement rejecting plans for European pools, 
both political and economic. Whether the whip of Marshall 
Plan dollars can compel the British to knuckle under as they 
did in the case of the European payments union, remains to be 
seen. 

Despite the obstacles faced by the warmakers, the increased 
war danger resulting from Acheson’s parleys must not be 
underestimated. 

American arms are already going to Indo-China in pursu- 
ance of our agreement to enter into direct partnership in 
France’s war against the people of Viet-Nam. 

Confirmation of the West’s plans to build up a German 
army was seen in the May 23 note sent to the USSR by the 
U.S., in concert with Britain and France, demanding the 
dissolution of the East German Police force of 50,000, which 
they charged was receiving military training, was armed 
with machine guns, tanks, etc., and had “the character of an 
army.” In a separate statement, the State Department admitted 
that “its military potentialities were at present negligible,” that 
it possessed only a few tanks, and that there was no training 
above commando level. The note was widely characterized 
in the press as a move to justify the revival of arms and armed 
forces in the West. Even while the foreign ministers were con- 
ferring in London, the “Bruderschaft” of former Nazi officers 
were meeting with representatives of the Adenauer Govern- 
ment to blueprint the organization of a new Wehrmacht. 

Secretary Acheson utilized his trip to map out plans for a 
Pacific War Alliance directed against the USSR and China. 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson and Chief of Combined 
Staffs, General Bradley, are going to Japan for a war parley 
with General MacArthur, while John Foster Dulles goes along 
to make plans for a separate peace treaty. General MacArthur 
is girding Japan for war by permitting Japanese monopolists 
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to seize key positions in the country’s political and economic 
life, by U.S. restoration of former Japanese military and naval 
bases, by following up his directives for the release of Japanese 
war criminals before expiration of their sentences with vicious 
repressions against the Japanese Communists, trade unions and 
peace supporters. 4 

Soviet protests against the rebuilding of Japanese military 
bases as contrary to the Yalta and Potsdam agreements were 
called “impudence” by the General. The USSR also protested 
sharply against the unilateral setting aside of decisions of the 
International Military Tribune on the Japanese war criminals, 
in which eleven nations participated, as a violation of elemen- 
tary rules of international law. They have renewed their de- 
mand that Emperor Hirohito and the Japanese generals who 
carried on and prepared bacteriological warfare against China 
and the USSR be tried as war criminals. Failure to answer 
this demand is not surprising in view of Defense Secretary 
Johnson’s recent report on America’s own preparations for 
bacteriological warfare. 

That plans for a Middle East military pact were also 
matured was indicated by the decision announced May 26 to 
send arms to both Israel and the Arab states, professedly for 
the “self defense” of both. The joker is the condition attached, 
namely the willingness of these states to “defend the entire 
area.” Since the Arab States have been and will continue secur- 
ing all the arms they want from the British, this simply means 
that Israel will get arms only if she becomes a completely 
pliant tool of U.S. policies in the Middle East. 

Continued military aid has been announced for Greece, 


for Turkey, for Iran. 
USSR Continues to Press for Peace 


VER AGAINST THESE AND MANY OTHER WARLIKE MOVES IN 
() the West, the Soviet Union has continued to press for peace 
and pursue peaceful policies. 

It welcomed the Trygve Lie mission to Moscow. It fol- 
lowed up the simultaneous visit of Gunnar Myrdal, Executive 
Secretary of the UN’s Economic Commission for Europe, 
with an offer to reach a long-term agreement with Western 
Europe to supply millions of tons of grain, an act which could 
be a powerful lever for peace. Early in May, it completed the 
repatriation of all German prisoners of war in the Soviet 
Union, as it had previously in the case of Japanese POW’s, 
retaining only those convicted or held as war criminals and 
those receiving hospital treatment. (This act was met in both 
cases by provocative and false statements from the West, 
Chancellor Adenauer declared that a million and a half pris- 
oners remained in the Soviet Union. The Western occupa- 
tion authorities had refused to make public the lists in their 
possession of the number of Germans killed, preferring to use 
these “dead souls” for anti-Soviet propaganda purposes.) 

The USSR acceded to a request from the German Demo- 
cratic Republic for the reduction of reparations, reducing by 
half the $6,342,000,000 remaining to be paid out of the 
10 billion due, in recognition of the conscientious fulfillment 
of obligations to date, and to facilitate economic restoration 
and development. This move was warmly welcomed by the 
Eastern Germans, although again twisted to anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda purposes by the West. It was followed up by turning 
over to the Germans 23 of the joint stock enterprises which had 
passed under Soviet control under the terms of the Potsdam 
Treaty. 

The new Supreme Soviet of the USSR opened in Moscow 
June 12 on a keynote of peace. 

Above all, the USSR is giving wholehearted support to the 
World Peace Appeal. 

No government planning atomic war would go to such 
lengths to insure in advance that in doing so it would be 
branded a war criminal. 


=e 
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Tearing Down Barriers of Hate 


A film review by AMY SCHECHTER 


BORDER STREET, Directed by Alex- 
ander Ford and Produced by Film 
Polski. Distributed in this country 
by Globe Film Distributors. 


S THE NEW Polish film (shown in 

New York at the Little Cine Met) 
opens, we see the day to day life of a 
group of average families living on 
Warsaw’s Border Street, where later 
the Nazis erected the notorious ghetto 
wall. Through the members of these 
families and their interconnections, es- 
pecially through the children, the film 
examines the operation of anti-Semit- 
ism in phases that run from the exclu- 
sion of the Jewish boy David from a 
street ball game to the Nazi extermi- 
nation policy in action and the final 
ghetto holocaust. 

The film is so impassioned and so 
moving that one can miss its sharp ana- 
lytic design and the precision with 
which director Alexander Ford, him- 
self Jewish, probes his subject. Ford 
handles the question of anti-Semitism 
and the struggle against it always in 
concrete dramatic terms, never rhetori- 
cally; and he never forgets that most 
of his audience will be Polish people 
conditioned by centuries of racist lies, 
or the specific anti-Semitic stereotypes 
they once were sold. 

Lieberman, the tailor, works for the 
Border Street families; he tries to 
bring up his grandson, David, in his 
ancient faith. His son-in-law, Nathan, 
the electrician, is an advanced worker, 
dresses in worker’s clothes instead of 
in the traditional ankle-length coat, or 
caftan, like Lieberman and the boy 
David. And though Nathan, the mili- 
tant proletarian, is obvious choice as 
major hero of the film, at the very 
heart of the story, there is, always, 
David. If he had been cast as Nathan’s 
son, David would have been a young- 
ster like the others on the block in ap- 
pearance; but the film presents him as 
Nathan’s nephew; and the beautiful, 
appealing, dark-eyed, heroic boy is 
shown to the audience clad precisely 
like the Jewish stereotypes they had 
been taught to ridicule. This is just 
one instance of how human _ under- 
standing is allied with political under- 
Standing and tact in Border Street. 

The great and stirring song of the 
Jewish partisans, written by youthful 
Hirsh Glick who was killed fighting, 
Sung everywhere in Jewish partisan 
groups and concentration camps, is a 
central theme throughout the film. But 
ancient Hebrew liturgical chants are 
also. woven into the musical back- 
ground; and the orthodox bearded Jew 
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Lieberman, and his religion, are pre- 
sented with great dignity before an 
audience of whom so many are reli- 
gious. 

The other leading characters are the 
Polish boys, Branek and Vladek and 
the girl Jadzia. Branek’s father, a busi- 
nessman and a reserve officer, becomes 
a member of the underground army 
when Hitler invades Poland. Vladek’s 
father is a big friendly coachman, and 
both father and son are untouched by 
the anti-Semitic virus. Blonde, pig- 
tailed, handsome—perhaps fourteen— 
Jadzia has been brought up believing 
she is Christian. Her father, a noted 
physician concealed his Jewish ances- 
try to go ahead unhampered with his 
work in an anti-Semitic land. And there 
is the Volksdeutsche inn-keeper and his 
family, violently pro-Nazi and anti- 
Semitic. 

Branek, Vladek and Jadzia are 
friends and playmates when the film 
opens; the elders, most of them merely 
acquaintances, become joined together 
within the pattern of the film after 
the Nazis take over. 

The handling of the reserve officer, 
is typical of the daring and uncom- 
promising approach to the question of 
prejudice. To show inn-keeper Kuz- 
mirek as an anti-Semite is simple; he 
is the main collaborator in the film, 
grasping and brutal, certain to alienate 
audience sympathies. But the hand- 
some officer is a staunch underground 
fighter who hails Poland defiantly when 
he faces the Nazi firing squad. Earlier 
he is shown as a tender husband and 
understanding father. And yet he is a 
convinced anti-Semite and has infected 
his son with anti-Semitism. There is 
no sudden conversion; the process of 
change, inevitable as the anti-fascist 
struggle grows and honest men locate 
their allies and their enemies, is han- 
dled with the most subtle understand- 
ing of how men’s ideas are shaped— 
a really brilliant piece of work. 

It smashes home the film’s message 
in other terms but no less powerfully 
than the final scenes in which the rem- 
nants of the Jewish Fighting Organiza- 
tion inside the ghetto—the electrician 
Nathan is a leading figure here—and 
partisans who have penetrated into the 
ghetto from the forests outside the 
city, make their last stand against 
Nazi tanks and flame-throwers. 

There has been a tendency to tie 
Border Street to John Hersey’s novel 
The Wall and to appraise the film as 
an attempt to give the story of the 
Warsaw ghetto. This, I believe, is a 
complete misunderstanding of the task 













A scene in the outstanding 
Polish film “Border Street." 


Border Street sets out to carry through. 
Its center of gravity lies not in the 
ghetto, but in Border Street, even to 
the end :of the story; its immediate 
urgent aim is to show the vileness of 
race prejudice, and how unity was 
forged by the Polish people and the 
dangers of allowing this unity to be 
disrupted. 

To estimate the force with which this 
message is put across, see the film and 
then imagine it being given in any 
regular theater in this city’s Yorkville, 
where the Nazis are strutting again, or 
in Peekskill, or the Western Zone of 
Germany. 

The question of class divisions within 
the Warsaw ghetto, the concrete meth- 
ods of organizing resistance, the Com- 
munist role, the Nazi divisive tactics, 
the struggle for unity among the vari- 
ous groupings of Jewish people im- 
prisoned there, belong to quite another 
film with other specific aims. Here 
only certain highlights of the ghetto 
struggle are utilized, showing supreme 
Nazi terror as a development of earlier 
attacks on the Jewish people, and the 
magnificent heroism as well as the 
tragedy of the Jewish revolt. 

Because children are a leading ele- 
ment, Border Street at once recalls 
films like Shoeshine or Rossellini’s film 
of postwar western Germany Year 
Zero. The young actors in Border 
Street are superb in their roles, espe- 
cially the boy David. The striking dif- 
ference between the handling of the 
children in the Polish and the other 
films is that the western films, although 
on Italy and Germany postwar, are 
charged with despair, altogether geared 
to death, the lonely children in them 
doomed from the beginning. And al- 
though the Polish film is about chil- 
dren in the very midst of wartime ter- 
ror, forced to trade on the black market 
to keep their families alive under Nazi 
occupation, like Branek and Vladek, 
or thrown into the full horror of the 
ghetto, like David and Jadzia, the gear- 
ing is to comradeship and life. 

Branek and Vladek and Jadzia stand 
at the entrance to the sewers leading 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Anti-Soviet Phantasmagoria 


by ALBERT E. KAHN 


CHOSE JUSTICE, by Victor Krav- 
chenko. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1950. 458 pp. and 31 pp 
index, $3.75. 


O PRODUCE a serious review of 

Victor Kravchenko’s sequel to I 
Chose Freedom would be a literary 
tour de force of which, I must confess, 
I am quite incapable. The book, writ- 
ten in pulp style, is a conglomeration 
of the threadbare myths, fabrications 
and atrocity tales which have been the 
stock in trade of professional anti-So- 
viet propandists ever since the U.S. 
State Department published the forged 
Sisson Documents in 1918. 

It is not that Kravchenko, or his 
ghostwriter, is lacking in imaginative 
ingenuity. It is simply that the soil of 
anti-Soviet prevarication has been long 
exhausted, and no amount of fertilizer 
can conjure up a new crop of lies. (Even 
the currently popular disclosures about 
“slave camps” in Soviet Russia are 
grey with age. Antedating Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels’ use of this legend by 
a number of years, the notorious At- 
torney General Harry M. Daugherty of 
the Harding Administration spoke 
shudderingly of the “horrible concen- 
tration camps of slaves” in Bolshevik 
Russia. ) 

As a matter of fact, the passage of 
time has imposed certain restrictions, 
deeply frustrating though they must 
be to a man like Kravchenko, on anti- 
Soviet phantasmagoria. In 1919, for 
example, the New York Times reported 
that the Soviet Government had con- 
verted Russia into a “Gigantic Bed- 
lam” where ‘Maniacs Stalked Raving 
Through the Streets” and Soviet citi- 
zens fought furiously with dogs for the 
privilege of devouring the raw flesh 
of dead horses. Intensively as he 
strives, Kravchenko fails in his book 
to concoct anything quite so colorful as 
that. ~ 

I Chose Justice] purports to be an ac- 
count of the trial which took place in 
Paris early in 1949 when Kravchenko 
brought a libel suit against the editors 
of the magazine, Les Lettres Francaises., 


As one who appeared at the trial as \ 


a witness for the defense, I can state 





ALBERT E. KAHN, well-known American writer, 

has just published “High Treason: The Plot 

Against the People." He is also known as co- 

author, with Michael Sayers, of “Sabotage,” 

"The Secret War Against America," "The 

Plot Against the Peace" and "The Great Con- 
spiracy Against Russia." 
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that Kravchenko’s ‘book conceals con- 
siderably, more than it reveals about 
the case. The impressive testimony of 
the Soviet General Leonid Rudenko, 
Frederic Joliot-Curie, the Dean of Can- 
terbury and other important defense 
witnesses is crudely distorted or com- 
pletely censored. The bulk of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the anti-Soviet dia- 
tribes of Kravchenko’s witnesses — a 
motley assortment of Russian emigres 
or deserters, several of whom were 
wanted by the Soviet authorities as 
Nazi collaborators and war criminals. 

Perhaps the only accurate impression 
left with a reader of the book is that 
Kravchenko is a megalomaniac who 


visualizes the central conflict in the 
world as a battle to the death between 
himself and the Soviet Union. (“When 
I broke with the Soviet Government,” 
Kravchenko writes of his desertion 
from his post at the Soviet Purchasine 
Commission in Washington in 1944, “| 
had made my declaration of war.”’) 

Of course the significance of this 
book does not lie in its content. Its sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that such a 
book, which openly calls for war with 
Soviet Russia, is so widely publicized in 
America today. 

Also significant is the manner in 
which Kravchenko went to Paris to 
conduct his suit against *Les Lettres 
Francaises. This is one story the details 
of which Kravchenko omits in his 
book. He was smuggled out of the 
United States with the collusion of the 
State Department and the Immigra- 
tion Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. He traveled with false identity 
papers and was permitted to leave the 
United States without the re-entry per- 
mit customarily required of non-citizen 
residents planning to return to Amer- 
ica. In short, U.S. Government authori- 
ties have a very special interest in the 
anti-Soviet operations of Kravchenko. 


A Rich Source on Soviet Education 
by HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


THE EDUCATIONAL. SYSTEM OF 
THE SOVIET UNION, by Elizabeth 
Moos. Published by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, New York, 1950. Illustrated. 64 
pp. $.25. 


HERE IS perhaps no more decisive 

test of alleged dictatorship in any 
nation than its attitude and practice in 
the field of general education. Real 
dictators do not wish to educate the 
common people—to indoctrinate them, 
certainly, but not to give them a broad 
cultural education. Any one who seeks 
to clear his mind about the differences 
between Stalin’s Russia and Hitler’s 
Germany can do no better than to 
study the development of the educa- 
tional systems of the two regimes. This 
64-page pamphlet by Mrs. Moos pro- 
vides admirably concise material for 
one side of the research. 

Speaking of indoctrination, it is natu- 
ral and inevitable that every society 
formulates its educational programs 
with a conscious eye to preparing its 
young citizens to live their lives use- 
fully and happily in that particular 
society. The notion that there is any- 
thing wrong about this, or that equal 
recognition and an equally cordial wel- 
come should be given to teachings that 
would tend to make the citizen discon- 
tented and maladjusted in his own cul- 
tural setting, is absurd. This does not 
mean that knowledge of conflicting or 
contrasting systems should not be made 
available to students in appropriate 
forms at all levels of the educational 
process. There should be nothing in 
the teaching that would tend to injure 


the student’s capacity for objective 
thinking and independent judgment, 
and the higher the level of the educa- 
tional structure the more the student 
may be relied upon to make his own 
decisions wisely. 

Soviet education is designed to pre- 
pare the students for life in a Socialist 
society that is on its way toward Com- 
munism. But it is also based on the con- 
viction that the best preparation for 
this life is the widest possible introduc- 
tion to every field of science, art and 
culture. 

Let it be said promptly that Mrs. 
Moos deals with these theoretical con- 
siderations only summarily in a brief 
concluding chapter. Most of the book- 
let is a factual presentation of the or- 
ganization, structure, and methods of 
an educational enterprise that has pro- 
duced results unparalleled on a com- 
parable scale in the whole history of 
cultural evolution. It is a valuable 
source of reliable material for all stu- 
dents of world education, professional 
or other. 





HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD is Professor Emer- 
itus of Sociology at the Graduate School of 
Arts and Science, New York University. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE 16 
CONSTITUENT OR UNION REPUB- 
LICS OF THE USSR. Including A 
Comparative Analysis, by Henry H. 
Collins, Jr. Published by American 
Russian Institute, New York, 1950. 
$6.00. Constitutions separately, 50¢ 
each. 


MERICAN students of the Soviet 

Union will welcome this latest 
work of the American-Russian Institute 
for this is the first time that English 
translations of the Constitutions of the 
Union republics of the USSR have ap- 
peared in the United States. 

The comparative analysis, which con- 
sists of a separate 43-page volume in 
the collection, gives a brief description 
of the former status of the republic 
under discussion, the date it was ad- 
mitted into the Union and the date the 
Constitution was ratified. It discusses 
the Constitutional peculiarities inher- 
ent in the republic and compares them 
to that in the Ukraine, which is the 
largest constituent union republic with- 
out autonomous republics or regions. 
There is a wealth of material in the 
Analysis that -will prove of value to 
anyone interested in the Soviet Union 
but especially to those interested in a 
study of democratic constitutions. 

The seventeen volumes of this col- 
lection are well laid out in mimeograph, 
each one attractively bound with a 
heavy paper cover bearing the state 
seal of the Republic. 


MENDELEYEV: The Story of a Great 
Scientist, by Daniel Q. Posin, Whit- 
tlesey House, New York, 1948. 345 
pp. $4.50. 


ENDELEYEV is the great Russian 

scientist who brought order into 
chemistry by discovering the peri- 
odicity of the elements and arranging 
the known elements in that sequence. 
The gaps provided the clues to track 
down the not yet identified elements 
and provided other clues for some of 
the great chemical discoveries of the 
twentieth century. This book is a 
lively account of Mendeleyev’s life. 


THE COMMUNITY OF MAN, by Hugh 
Miller, MacMillan, New York, 1949. 
pp., 169. $3.00. 


- IS an attempt to bring order 
into the immense accumulations of 
knowledge assembled by the sciences. 
The ideas around which Dr. Miller 
seeks to make his new integration are 
derived from evolution and genetics. 
He extends the evolutionary concept 
to matter itself, pointing out as 
Haldane has also done, that atoms too 
have evolved with some types becom- 
ing extinct and others. exhibiting 
adaptive changes. In his attitude to- 
ward man’s control over nature Miller 
closely approached the positive, opti- 
Mistic attitude expressed by Soviet 
Scientists and thinkers. Man who has 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


already progressed considerably in the 
domestication of animal life and bacte- 
rial life (yeast, penicillin and other 
cultures) .and, through agriculture, 
forestry, soil chemistry, etc, in the 
domestication of plant life is now, 
through atomic physics, well on the 
way to the domestication of matter. 
Miller concludes this optimistic pre- 
sentation with a warning; subsequent 
human achievement on any significant 
scale has becime dependent on what 
he calls “the community of man,” the 
pre-requisite of which is American- 
Soviet understanding. 


THE ROME BERLIN AXIS, A history 
of the relations between Mussolini 
and Hitler, by Elizabeth Wiskeman, 
Oxford, New York, 376 pp. 


SCHOLARLY study of the rela- 

tions between the two fascist dic- 
tators who led their countries into the 
most self-destructive imperialist ad- 
ventures in history. At the beginning 
of their relationship Mussolini was the 
teacher and Hitler the disciple, with 
anti-Sovietism as the main course. The 
roles were reversed at the end when 
Hitler was attempting practical applica- 
tion of the anti-Soviet course and 


brought about their common destruc- 


tion. The author is far from friendly 
to the Soviet Union; but she makes 
an earnest effort at objective scholar- 
ship; and, as in any other serious 
study of recent history, the result is 
another confirmation of the fact that 
it is reaction that turns to anti-Soviet- 
ism; that forces of democracy and prog- 
ress need the Soviet Union. 





ONE HALF THE PEOPLE, by Charles 
Morrow Wilson, William Sloane As- 
sociates New York. 315 pp., $4.00. 


R. WILSON’S book should be read 

by administration circles. It might 
shock them out of their complacency. 
It reveals that more than half of living 
humanity is sick because of poverty 
and undernourishment. In view of the 
needs Mr. Wilson discloses, the Truman 
policy of supplying ounces of food to 
pounds of bullets to nations whose 
populations are to be used as mer- 
cenaries and, therefore, potentially to 
increase human misery, becomes a 
horrifying folly. The book contains a 
chapter on Soviet health measures 
which, despite grudging attempts to 
whittle them down, concedes their com- 
prehensiveness and effectiveness. 


FILM REVIEW 
(Continued from page 23) 


into the ghetto as the film ends. They 
watch their comrade David leaving. 
David has insisted on returning to the 
burning ghetto where his uncle Nathan, 
his grandfather and his people are. 
He holds the revolver Branek has given 
him—Branek’s last gift from his father 
of the underground army. Armed parti- 
sans are seen making their way in the 
same direction as the boy to join the 
Jewish fighters in their last stand. 

“He will not die,” Vladek tells his 
grieving comrades as the small caf- 
taned figure turns, and David looks 
over at them for the last time. And the 
narrator’s voice takes up the words: 
“David, you cannot die—by people such 
as you and Branek and Valdek the 
barriers built by man against man 
shall be torn down.” 
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On Soviet Revenue 


Question: Will you please explain 
from where and how the Government 
of the Soviet Union gets the vast sums 
of money called for by her annual 
budgets? R. R., Augusta, Wisconsin. 


Answer: The main source of revenue 
for budgetary purposes is the accumu- 
lation of socialist state enterprise in 
industry and cooperative farming in 
agriculture (the collective farms). The 
revenue from this socialist and cooper- 
ative sector of industry and agriculture 
can be divided into two categories. The 
first and main source of revenue comes 
from the tax on the turnover by indus- 
try. Included in the sales price of each 
manufactured or processed article is 
a certain sum which the producing 
organization turns over directly to the 
government for the purposes of the 
budget. In the Soviet Union prices are 
planned and controlled, which permits 
the authorities to give to the popula- 
tion the benefits of increased produc- 
tion and lower costs due to techno- 
logical improvements with the result- 
ant increased productivity of labor. 

The turnover tax imposed upon the 
commodities sold to the population is 
lowered in proportion to the increased 
turnover of goods due to greater pur- 
chasing power of the pupulation. This 
is exemplified in the postwar years by 
repeated price reductions of consider- 
able size. The turnover tax represents 
that element in the price which is 
above the actual cost of production 
and the small profit which the indus- 
tries operate upon according to plan. 

In the socialist society of. the USSR, 
that element included in the price of 
commodities paid by the population, 
instead of going to private interests 
controlling industry, as in a capitalist 
society, is returned to the state, which 
uses the taxes collected through its 
budget for the needs of all the people. 

The advantages of the turnover tax 
are many. The chief one is that as a 
separate element in the price structure 
it can be constantly lowered, thereby 
facilitating the downward course of 
prices without endangering the profit- 
able operation and effectiveness of in- 
dustry. On the other hand, with the 
increasing prosperity of the country. 
the turnover tax can be constantly 
lowered without impairing budgetary 
income. 

This turnover tax is the mainstay of 
the Soviet tax system. In 1949, the 
income of the Soviet budget was esti- 
mated to be 445,208,000,000 rubles of 
which 261,000,000,000, or close to 60 
per cent, was to come from the turn- 
over tax. 
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Another major source of income 
toward the Soviet budget is the tax on 
the profits which industry is allowed 
to make according to plan. This 
amounted in 1949 to about 7% to 8 
per cent of the total budget. 

Another important element is the 
direct taxes on the population, which 
amounted to 8 per cent of the total 
budget. About 5 per cent of the budget 
was derived from the investment of 
the population in Government Bonds. 

Since the overall plans of the Soviet 
Union are invariably fulfilled, the bud- 
getary estimates have proved to be 
correct and have always been fulfilled 
and over-fulfilled on the income side. 
There has been consistently a slight 
surplus. The Soviet Union does not 
suffer from budgetary deficits. 


On Soviet Taxes 


Question: What kind of taxes do the 
Soviet people pay and how heavily are 
they taxed? M. D., New York City. 


Answer: As shown in the above, the 
entire direct tax on the population con- 
stitutes a small part of the budget 
income. Direct taxes on the population 
amount to about 8 per cent of the 
Soviet budget. 

Following are the tax rates paid by 
the population of the USSR: 

Workers, employees, all salary and 
wage earners pay no taxes whatsoever 
if their earnings are less than 1,800 
rubles a year. 

On wages and salaries between 1,800 
and 2,400 rubles, the rate is 2 rubles 
and 25 kopeks plus 5% per cent on 
sums above 1,800 rubles. 

On earnings of 2,400 rubles a year, 
the tax rate is 2% per cent, or 60 
rubles a year. On 4,800 rubles a year, 
the rate is 4% per cent, or 216 rubles 
a year. 

The tax is further graduated so that 
people earning 12,000 rubles a year 
pay 8.2 per cent. On all earnings above 
12,000 rubles, the tax rate jumps to 
13 per cent. 

Workers with three or more depend- 
ents get a 30 per cent reduction in 
their tax payments. 

Authors, artists, actors, journalists, 
people who receive their compensa- 
tions in honorariums or royalties, or 
both, pay an income tax of 2,604 rubles 
a year on an income of 24,000 rubles. 
On earnings above that the tax is 
graduated from 15 to 18 per cent. 

Members of cooperatives pay a per- 
sonal income tax amounting to 10 per 
cent higher than the income tax of 
workers and employees of state en- 
terprises. 

Incomes from pensions, disability, 


etc. are exempt from taxation. Student 
income from stipends up to 2,500 
rubles a year are tax exempt. 

Farmers who are members of collec- 
tive farms (kolkhozi) pay no income 
tax on payments received for work in 
the kolkhoz. The kolkhoz as a whole 
pays an income tax on its net earnings, 
which amounts to 4 per cent on some 
part of its income and a maximum of 
8 per cent on other parts. On farm 
products and grain sold to the govern- 
ment at government prices the lower 
rate of income tax applies. Farmers, 
however, pay an income tax on income 
derived from the sale of the yield of 
their private plots which they own in 
addition to their land in the kolkhoz. 
The tax:rate is very low and is differ- 
entiated to take account of local con- 
ditions and nature of crops. 

Individual farmers who are not 
members of a kolkhoz pay income 
taxes at rates which are double those 
of the members of the kolkhoz. One 
reason for this sharp differentiation is 
that the individual farmer sells most 
of his products directly on the con- 
sumers’ market at higher prices. 

The Soviet citizen pays only one 
income tax, which is the federal or the 
All-Union income tax. There are no 
additional income taxes imposed by 
the Union Republics, comparable to 
State income taxes in this country. 

The widespread system of monthly 
withholding of income taxes by the 
enterprises is convenient to the tax- 
payers. 

All special taxes called for by budget 
necessities during the war were abol- 
ished several years ago. 


On Soviet Insurance 


Question: Is it true that the Soviet 
Union is beset with all sorts of insur- 
ance companies? What is the status of 
secret fraternal orders in the USSR? 
E. H. E., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Answer: There are no_ privately 
owned insurance companies operating 
in the USSR. In addition to the many 
benefits and the protection the Soviet 
citizen derives from social security 
funds, to which every citizen is en- 
titled, he may in addition insure him- 
self or his possessions for the benefit 
of his heirs. Such insurance policies 
can be purchased from the state oper- 
ated insurance authority. Such insur- 
ance is of course entirely voluntary. 

There are no secret fraternal orders 
in the USSR. Associations for mutual 
help such as trade unions, sports, edu- 
cational or scientific organizations are 
free to operate in the open, which of 
course they do. 
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USSR Honors a Veteran 
Musician 


sical world—Alexander Borisovich 
Goldenweiser—was recently honored 
by a gala concert held in the Moscow 
Conservatory on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 

Goldenweiser is a Stalin Prize laure- 
ate and People’s Artist; his pupils— 
pianists, conductors, music-teachers— 
have carried his influence to all cor- 
ners of the USSR. 

An account of the jubilee celebration 
in the weekly Ogonek says: 

“It would be hard to set too great a 
value on the significance of Golden- 
weiser’s activities as pianist, composer 
and pedagogue who is known widely 
both in our own and in other countries. 

“Goldenweiser has devoted more than 
fifty years of his creative effort to the 
art of his native land. He has devel- 
oped many brilliant pianists. His pupils 
work in the Moscow Conservatory and 
in many other cities as musicians and 
teachers and maintain the highest 
standards in their work.” 

Goldenweiser is noted as a leading 
interpreter of the works of Beethoven, 
Rachmaninoff, Chaikovsky, Scriabin, 

chuman, Chopin and Mozart. He has 
also made an important contribution 
through his editing of Russian and 
western musical classics. As a com- 


A GREAT figure in the Soviet mu- 





A. B. Goldenweiser 


poser, he made wide use of Russian 
folk music and themes from Russian 
literature. He has written operas 
around works of Pushkin and Turgen- 
ev. His compositions include the can- 
tata “Light of October,” and many 
other works for piano and voice. 

Ogonek concludes: “The qualities he 
demands in interpreting a composition 
—simplicity, truthfulness, clarity of 
ideas, plus the highest level of profes- 
sional skill—make Goldenweiser one 
of the creators of the Soviet school of 
piano playing.” 
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POLISH WORKER’S 
LIVING STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 13) 


write specifically about this phase of life 
in Eastern Europe in another article, but 
some generalizations can be made now: 

The backwardness and poverty of pre 
war Poland is well known. Since liberty 
is a relative term, it must be placed as 
a yardstick between the past and present. 
To have achieved a guaranteed job and 
wage alone—without any of the other 
benefits I have detailed above—would 
have been an advance over the past, and 
a measure of liberty unknown heretofore 

Add to these the basic achievements 
of the right to an education and to 
security in sickness and in old age, and 
the area of liberty has widened indeed 
for the average Pole. 

Free speech? There seems to be no 
attempt to curb it. My notebooks are 
filled with hundreds of conversations 
ranging from extreme adulation to 
frank condemnation of the regime. 

Some areas have been circumscribed 
of course—when covered with the yard 
stick we would use for America: The 
areas of private profit, of large land- 
owning, of “free enterprise.” 

To the former textile magnate of 
Lodz, this means eradication of liberty; 
to the workers of Lodz who now share 
in the ownership of the mills, along 
with the rest of the Poles, this is a 
widening of liberty. 

It all depends on where you sit. 


Bourke-White on India 


HALFWAY TO FREEDOM. A report 
on the New India in words and 
photographs by Margaret Bourke- 
White, 245 pp. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. $3.00. 


T IS GOOD that this sane and sen- 

sible book is around to offset 
Vincent Sheean’s mumbo-jumbo about 
Gandhi, and other obfuscations about 
the “New India” that are pouring off 
the presses. Miss Bourke-White gives 
full due to Gandhi’s role in stimulat- 
ing Indian national feeling. She does 
not however overlook his relations with 
Indian capitalists and the generally re- 
actionary character of this influence 
in recent years. In her clear, read- 
able and informative report she shows 
the forces, particularly those of the 
rising bourgeoisie and the surviving 
church and landlord feudalism that 
are maneuvering for power in the 
new states, Hindustan and Pakistan; 
and she shows how, in each, there is 
the now unfailing use of anti-Soviet 
propaganda as a weapon of reaction- 
ary and pro-fascist elements. The book 
is beautifully and abundantly illus- 
trated with Miss Bourke-White’s superb 
photographs. 
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In memoriam 
H. W. L. DANA 


(Continued from page 20) 


this theater, which had been deepened 
and enriched under the Soviet regime, 
and stands today as one of the greatest 
treasures of world culture. 

In a fine pamphlet, Drama in War. 
time Russia, published in 1943 by the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Dr. Dana declared that the 
war meant no black-out of the arts in 
the Soviet Union. He wrote: 


To understand the secret and the success 
of Russian resistance, it is necessary to 
realize how culture has become a part of 
the life of the people. . . . The Soviet 
theater is a weapon. It is a powerful force 
with which to mobilize the minds of 
Cl ne 


And in an introduction to a volume 
which he edited, Seven Soviet Plays, Dr. 
Dana wrote: 


New and larger. theaters are being con- 
structed, where these war plays and new 
plays perhaps better than any of them will 
be acted, and all that is best in. the plays 
of the United Nations. What they have in 
common is the best of each. The Russians 
will want to do all they can to advance the 
union of the United Nations until all 
nations are united, all races are equal, and 
all men are free. 


“In these words,” Miss Smith declared, 
“Dr. Dana expressed his continuing be- 
lief in the possibility of one world of 
cooperation and brotherhood, a world of 
mutually enriching cultural interchange, 
and his continuing faith that the Soviet 
Union was ready to do its part to make 
such a world possible.” 

Recalling Dr. Dana’s response to an 
appeal by Maxim Gorky after the Revo- 
lution for help for Russian scientists, 
Miss Smith quoted from a letter written 
by Gorky to Dana at the time: 
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In helping Russian science you are help- 
ing to advance the interests of all humanity. 
For is not science international and universal? 
Science is the foundation of culture. The 
ultimate aim of science is to create lasting 
happiness for all men. Here in Russia an 
indefatigable work for the benefit and hap- 
piness of the whole world is going on. It is 
being done by wonderfully disinterested and 
modest heroes, often doing hard work under 
great difficulties. That work is the wisest 
and greatest in the world. In contributing to 
this work, then, you who are “Friends of 
Russian Science” are serving this very great 
and beautiful cause. There were few men 
in Europe who answered the call for help 
to the Russian men of science with the 
eagerness with which it was met by you. 
Flashes of bright humanitarian ideals, 
friendly efforts for the benefit of reason 
and science, such as yours, refresh and in- 
vigorate the soul with vital power. When 
one observes here and there the light of 
human feelings gleam in the darkness of 
hate, one begins again to believe in human 
beings. . 


Dr. Dana was an ardent. admirer of 
Gorky’s. He was one of the great throng 
who welcomed Gorky when he returned 
to the Soviet Union after six years 
absence, and again was present at the 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary o! 
his literary career. “Only in a workers’ 
republic,” wrote Harry Dana, “could 
there be such enthusiasim for a man of 
letters.” Interpreting Gorky’s great place 
in literature, Dr. Dana wrote: “The 
work of Gorky is linked with the 
workers and therefore with the future.” 

Miss Smith pointed out that Harry 
Dana’s special work in the field of cul. 
ture was never separated from his inter- 
est in the great social movements of our 
time. She concluded: 


A defender of culture, Harry Dana was 
a defender of the workers and their inter- 
ests, of the common man, because he knew 
that only when the people are economically 
secure can the great creative potentialities 
of mankind be fully realized. A defender of 
culture, he was also a defender of peace, 
because he wanted to see the glories of the 
human mind applied to the advancement 
of human life, not to its destruction. . . 

Harry Dana loved the Soviet people, and 
the rich Soviet cultural developments he 
knew so well, because he loved his own 
country, with whose cultural heritage he 
was so closely linked, because he knew that 
only in peaceful interchange could America 
preserve its own rich democratic heritage, 
share in world culture, and produce a 
healthy, forward looking culture of its own 
worthy of our great past and mighty 
potentialities. . 

Our greatest tribute to Harry Dana, what 
he would most have wanted from us, is that 
we not only do everything possible to make 
more widely known the results of his work 
in his own special field, that we intensify 
our efforts in the field of American-Soviet 
understanding, but that we also exert our 
utmost efforts in the wider movement for 
peace. 
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HIS is a recent front page story 
T in Moscow’s Izvestia, important 
enough to be phoned in from Saratov, 
down on the Volga, some 500 miles 
away. 

Not far from Saratov is a Machine 
and Tractor Station, servicing farms in 
the area, and manned by farm boys, 
most of whom learned their trade in 
local technical classes and by experi- 
ence on the job. 

City workers from the Saratov Der- 
zhinsky Plant have struck up a friend- 
ship with these Machine and Tractor 
Station workers, and now, for the sec- 
ond year running, are giving them the 
benefit of their skills and years of ex- 
perience in organized industrial pro- 
duction. 

Plant workers have taught those at 
the Machine and Tractor Station high- 
speed metal-cutting methods, expert 
ways of sharpening tools, how to lay 
out their shop on an efficient basis. 

Last year a plant brigade visited the 
combine crew of Comrade Kistenev, 
checked the labor processes and found 
that up to 40 per cent of the working 
time was being incorrectly expended. 





Factory Workers Help the Countryside 


They showed how to cut down time 
during refueling and how work should 
be organized according to a definite 
time schedule. Result: a sharp rise in 
the acreage worked daily by the com- 
bine crew. 

When tractor repair time came last 
autumn, the Saratov workers helped 
the Machine and Tractor Station draw 
up a detailed list of the defects in each 
combine or tractor and to work out a 
repair schedule. With this aid, the 
MTS was able to complete the job of 
tractor repairs 60 days ahead of the 
time previously set, and to cut the cost 
of repairs by 32,000 rubles. 

This year the MTS, with the aid 
of their friends, worked out a time 
schedule for tractor work in connection 
with spring sowing. And, says the 
Izvestia story, MTS workers Zaitsev 
and Zubarev, combine operators Kis- 
tenev and Zakharov, tractor driver 
Filatov and others, following the ex- 
ample of the plant Stakhanovites, have 
pledged themselves to so organize the 
use and technical care of machine and 
machine tools that in a few years there 
will be no necessity for capital repairs. 


SOVIET EXPANSION AT HOME 
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if wilful negligence is shown, being 
prosecuted. 

The most important government 
measure contributing to rising purchas- 
ing power has been a series of drastic 
price reductions which have put $31,- 
000,000,000 in additional values into the 
pockets of the public in the past two 
years. This, in turn, was made possible 
by an increase of 11 per cent in average 
labor productivity in the past year alone, 
and a reduction in costs through greater 
efficiency. 

Overcrowding, still a terrible problem 
in the main cities due to endless ex- 
pansion of industries and failure of war 
refugees to leave, is slowly being re- 
duced by a tremendous housing pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, it tends to result in 
birth control. Despite the government’s 
encouragement of large families to re- 
populate a country which lost seven 
million dead, its pharmacies display and 
sell contraceptives freely. But the birth 
rate is rising, and, as life becomes easier, 
many women are choosing not to work 
while their children are young, although 
the day nursery facilities have been vastly 
expanded. 

The forward-looking life he leads 
causes the Soviet citizen to have little 
patience with what he believes to be 
decay, stagnation and destructive ten- 
encies. He is as tired of the cold war 
as we, and shows it by reading and talk- 
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ing about home news and that from 
Eastern Europe and China, paying little 
attention to us, Britain and the rest of 
the world, which he thinks are going 
nowhere fast. 
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SEE SOVIET 
FILMS 


Coming 


COSSACKS OF 
THE KUBAN 


A lusty musical comedy in Magi- 
color of kolkhoz life in the North 
Caucasus. Directed by Ivan 
Piriev. Music by Isaac Dunayevsky. 


Current Features 


THE FIRST FRONT 


and 


THE VICTORS AND 
THE VANQUISHED 


Brilliant new feature films on the 
great battle for Stalingrad. Win- 
ners of the Grand Prize at the 
Czechoslovak Film Festival. Di- 
rectea by Vladimir Petrov. Music 
by Khatchaturian. 


IVAN PAVLOV 


A film biography of the great 
Russian scientist, directed by 
Gregory Roshal. 


YOUNG GUARD 


Based on the famous novel by 
Alexander Fadeyev. Directed by 
Sergei Gerasimov. Music by 
Shostakovich. 


THE TRAIN GOES 
EAST 


Romance and adventure on the 
road from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. In Magicolor. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome Color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of "They 
Met in Moscow.” In Magicolor. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 35-6570 


















A VISIT TO LYSENKO 
(Continued from page 11) 


two hours to read it, and I could not 
put it down. It is the story of one of 
those efforts that have been made in 
recent years in the Soviet Union to in- 
crease agricultural productivity. It is the 
story of how the yield of a particular 
grain (millet) was raised from two to 
eighty—I think it was pounds—per hec- 
tare in the course of about five years, by 
the Lysenko methods. These were devel- 
oped and applied—and this is the impor- 
tant point—by thousands and tens of 
thousands of collective farm workers up 
and down the country, working with the 
scientists. 

That is quite a different kind of 
scientific tie-up from what we have in 
this country, and we must expect it to be 
different in other respects also. 

The greenhouses, where we saw the 
plants, were again quite small, but I 
must say they made up in quality what 
they lacked in quantity. We went into 
one of the strangest greenhouses anyone 
has ever been in, because there was 
hardly an ordinary plant in it. Most of 
the plants were growing quite different 
things in different parts. For example, 
when he was discussing the question of 
graft hybridization with us in his study 
we were shown the celebrated tomatoes. 
These tomatoes were, as the critics have 
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said, wax tomatoes—and of course, you 
can prove anything with a wax tomato. . 
But when we went to the greenhouse 
we saw the actual tomatoes growing on 
the plants, and they were exactly the 
same as the wax ones. The demonstra- 
tion of graft hybridization was very 
simple. Two kinds of tomato plants were 
used—small red, and large yellow. When 
a young shoot of the yellow was grafted 
on the red, its fruits were pink, while 
those of the stock below grew larger 
and the seeds from these tomatoes gave 
rise to new plants, which we saw, with 
a variety of fruits of mixed character. 


Two Years in One 


I do not claim to know what the 
mechanism is, but I am prepared to say 
that I have seen the actual plants and 
other things which were even more 
startling, and which fit in with this 
general theory. There is a cabbage there 
—a very peculiar looking cabbage. The 
ordinary cabbage has a head, and if you 
leave it, it will push out a long spike of 
flowers, and go to seed in the riext year. 
This cabbage plant had a large cabbage 
head on one side and a spike of flowers 
growing out of the other side. It was 
doing two years in one, and it illustrates 
one of the major principles of the 
Lysenko-Michurin theory which I did 
not find so peculiarly unscientific. It 
seems to me to fit in very closely with 
the work done in embryology in the 
animal field. 

If you take any organism in an un- 
stable state—which may mean taking it 
very young—or when any particular 
part of it, like a bud or a shoot, is 
growing very rapidly, it is much more 
susceptible to changes in the environ- 
ment than it normally is. Normally a 
plant is pretty stable to its environment. 
Otherwise we would not have the things 
that breed true. But according to Lysenko 
you can, by working on unstable states, 
not only modify the organism itself, but 
also definitely affect the seeds of the 
organisms if the original part worked 
on contributes to their formation. This 
is his form of the theory of the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters, which was 
supposed to be disproved once and for 
all by the old experiments by Weissman. 
But cutting off the tails of rats generation 
after generation is not, of course, a proof 
that you cannot transmit characters. It 
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is simply a proof that that is not the 
way to do it. By acting on organisms in 
their unbalanced state, you can get re- 
sults. Take the case of these cabbages, 
for instance. They were produced by 
grafting one-year cabbages on to two- 
year cabbages. If the graft is young 
enough it becomes a two-year cabbage 
straight away and never goes through 
the first-year stage at all. If, however, it 
is a little older, it remains a one-year 
cabbage growing on a two-year stock. 
Similarly, there are other queer grafts 
of that sort, such as carrots on parsley 
(I collected some of these seeds and 
hope to sow them, though I don’t know 
quite what is going to come out of 
them). Lysenko showed us himself how 
these grafts were done. All he needed 
was a penknife, string, and grafting wax. 
It was really so simple. Anyone could 
do it, and there is an enormous amount 
of fun and games to be got out of it. 
If you take shoots young enough, you 
can apparently graft practically anything 
on to anything else. Michurin shows a 
picture of a lemon grafted on to a pear 
tree, for instance. This graft took, but 
it did not produce a fruit half-way 
between a lemon and a pear—all it did 
was to make a pear tree evergreen. 


Vernalization 


Another very important side of the 
work that Lysenko showed us was that 
on vernalization, an agrobiological tech- 
nique that he started himself. I had no 
idea until I saw some of this, what a 
precise thing vernalization was. He 
showed us diagrams of it in his study, 
and then the actual plants in the green- 
house. He takes a winter wheat, or any 
other cereal, and treats the seeds for a 
certain number of days at low tempera- 
tures. If the number of days is less than 
a certain amount, they will grow into 
low plants like grass, and will not form 
ears. For rye, which was the plant he 
showed us, the vernalization period was 
32 days. With 30 days’ treatment there 
is absolutely nothing: at 35 days, every 
one of them springs up and forms a 
true ear. There is a sharp distinction. 
The important thing is that between 
30 and 35 days the plant is in a state 
of instability, or is “suffering,” to use 
Lysenko’s language. It is metaphorical 
but, I think, quite accurate and descrip- 
tive language. The plant cannot quite 
make up its mind. If it was an animal, 
we should say it was having a neurosis. 
It does not know whether it is going to 
send up a shoot or not, and in these 
circumstances it is extremely susceptible 
to external changes. Take it at 32 days, 
and that material is the right kind of 
material on which to try particular modi- 
fying tests. 

Lysenko told us something of the 
story of what was one of his major 
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achievements—how he made the winter 
wheat for Northern Siberia. In Northern 
Siberia the summers are quite hot, but 
very short—for spring wheat you have 
to sow at the end of June or July and 
harvest early in September at the latest. 
There is a very short growing season 
and a very poor yield, so it would be 
ideal to have a winter wheat. Lysenko 
tried all kinds of special {rost-resistant 
winter wheats, and realized they were 
no good, so he took the spring wheat 
and turned it into a winter wheat by 
sowing it in the autumn—not ploughing 
the ground, but sowing on the bare 
stubble. Most of it died, but some grew; 
by doing that three years running, he 
was able to produce from the spring 
wheat a winter wheat that was suitable 
to the climate, and would give very 
good yields if sown in ploughed land. 
The process of open sowing was only 
necessary for protection from frost. The 
ground is premanently frozen in these 
parts, and the real danger was frost 
coming up from below rather than air 
frost, from which the seeds are protected 
by the snow. All that involves a study 
not just of the genetics of an organism 
but of the whole complex—agricultural 
practice and everything else. 


He Works on Entire Problem 


That is the real genius of Lysenko’s 
work and the source of the mystery of 
Lysenko. He is not just an intelligent 
peasant, or a monk, or anything of that 
sort—he does not hypnotize the Supreme 
Soviet into putting him in power. He 
gets results, and he gets results in a way 
other people cannot get them because 
he works quickly. He works on the 
whole set-up, seed and plant, land and 
weather, man and machine. For instance, 
take the millet story. I cannot tell you 
the whole of it, but the essential point 
is that if he had waited until he had 
selectively bred a high-yielding millet 
he would have had to wait four or five 
years. But the Soviet Union could not 
wait, for they needed to increase the 
yield of millet five times in one year. 
The first step was simply a matter of 
finding how to sow the millet. Millet is, 
or was, a troublesome crop because of 
the enormous amount of weeding it 
required. He sowed it very much later, 
when the ground was warm, and in that 
Way got it up ahead of the weeds. Sow- 
ing the millet far apart also helped; he 
could plough in the weeds between the 
rows and give the millet a chance. You 
can actually get a better yield by plough- 
ing in four-fifths of the crop itself than 
if you let the whole field grow. It is 
largely by such agrotechnical methods 
that Lysenko has made his name and 
reputation. 

_ The reason why all this interests me 
is partly because I was brought up on 
a farm and partly because of my war 
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experience, particularly in operational 
research. The harvest in the Soviet Union 
is a real operation, on which the lives 
of more people depend than on the out- 
come of most battles. Consequently, you 
have to take not an academic but an 
operational view of it. You have to 
consider not whether you can raise the 
yield by a few per cent; nothing less 
than 200 per cent is worth thinking 
about. That is the kind of attitude 
which can be carried through in agri- 
culture only in the Soviet Union and in 
the countries which are following her 
lead. 

Among the remaining things I saw 
which were of great interest were the 
cattle, particularly the new Kostroma 
breed, an all-purpose breed for milk and 
meat. I was brought up on a dairy farm, 
and have a very shrewd idea that these 
cattle are extremely good, but Lysenko 
does not claim that they are better, for 
instance, than some British breeds of 
cattle, and he stressed that Professor 
Hammond’s work on breeding, for in- 
stance, is exactly on the lines he would 
recommend in the Soviet Union. He has 
the greatest admiration for the practical 
breeders of Britain and for the long 
tradition of animal breeding from the 
eighteenth century onwards, because 
these people do not work with genes 





and chromosomes but with two things— 
the general character of the beasts they 
are trying to get and the kind of feeding 
and treatment to give the animal in 
order to get the high milking or high 
beef yield of the stock. 

We asked him what he thought about 
chromosomes and their functions. “Well,” 
he said, “I do not know everything. I 
really do not know what the functions 
of chromosomes are. I suppose we shall 
find out.” But he does not believe the 
chromosome is some kind of definite 
permanent pattern which imposes itself 
on the organism, nor does he believe 
that when you get a fine breed of cattle, 
or a fine crop showing characters which 
never appeared in their wild ancestry, 
that these characters always did exist. 
He rejects altogether the picture that 
God from the beginning of all time had 
laid down all the characters of animals 
and plants, or even that they arise by 
chance mutations, which we cannot con- 
trol and must select. He does not deny 
that both these processes do occur, but 
he considered them relatively unimpor- 
tant in natural evolution and of secondary 
importance in agriculture, where he 
claims there are much more direct ways 
than relying on selection from chance 
variations to produce specific improve- 
ments, 
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FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB, by P. M. S. Blackett. 
The book that shook Western complacency, ex- 
ploded the myth of the military decisiveness of the 
A-bomb, and exposed the cynicism of atomic di- 
plomacy. Must reading for every American. 


NOW $2.00 
AND NOT TO DIE, by Alexander 


Bek. A magnificent, fast-moving 
novel of the Second World War, 
epic in scope. A winner of the 
Stalin Prize. 

List prize $3.00 NOW $1.00 
ORPHAN PAUL, by Maxim 
Gorky. Gorky's first known novel. 
Story of the love of a prostitute 
for an orphan, revealing the in- 
humanity from which Socialism 


rescued the Russians. 
List price $2.75 NOW 75¢ 


THE RUSSIANS, by Albert Rhys 
Williams. Vital material on the 
Soviet Union, presented in Will- 
iams' inimitable and refreshing 


style. 
List price $2.00 NOW 75¢ 


NO BEAUTIFUL NIGHTS, by 
Vassily Grossman. A stirring 
novel of the Russian front in the 
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AND ITS PEOPLE, by Nicholas 
Mikhailov. Absorbing account of 
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ics. 
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by N. A. Voznessensky. How So- 
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slaught. (Soft Cover.) 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE SINCE THE REVOLUTION, 
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PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION, by Corliss Lamont. 
Vivid fact-crammed description 
of the 177 peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 
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THE SOVIET SPIRIT, by Harry 
F. Ward. The story of the in- 
centives behind the achievements 
of the Soviet people in produc- 
tion, on the farms and in building 
a new way of life. (Soft Cover) 


List price 50¢ NOW 25¢ 


RUSSIA'S FIGHTING FORCES, 
by Capt. Sergei N. Kournakoff. 
An authoritative, detailed report 
on the forces that smashed Hit- 
ler's armies. (Soft Cover) 
List price 50¢ NOW 25¢ 
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